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Aikman, Ltd., 
Looks at World 
Nitrogen Situation 


London Firm Sees 
Optimistic Picture 
Despite Overproduction 


LONDON—Although production 
continues to exceed consumption, the 
situation in the world nitrogen mar- 
ket is not so pessimistic as statistics 
might indicate, was the opinion of 
Aikman, Ltd., London broker, in its 
annual year-end report on the nitro- 
gen industry. 

Aikman feels if the necessary co- 
operation among producers takes 
place, the temporary estimated nitro- 
gen surplus should not “unduly dis- 
turb the market.” 

Nitrogen stocks in Europe at the 
end of June were estimated at under 
300,000 tons or 6% of the production, 
which is not an alarming figure, Aik- 
man says. In the U.S. and Canada, 
the next largest producing markets, 
stocks were normal. 

Both in the U.S. and Europe, the 
largest producers have tended to re- 
duce production because of low 
prices, Aikman said, and the trend 
may continue in 1959. It is possible 
that the estimated nitrogen surplus 
(Aikman estimates 595,000 tons in 
1958-59) may be considerably less 
than present figures indicate. 

The London firm feels that at pres- 
ent in the U.S. producers are prob- 
ably only working to about 75% of 
capacity and in Germany, France, 
Belgium and Italy, the largest pro- 

(Turn to AIKMAN REPORT, page 8) 


October Super Output 


Down From Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—Production of su- 
perphosphate and other phosphatic 
fertilizers during October totaled 
208,373 tons, compared with 218,245 
tons in October, 1957, the Bureau 
of the Census has reported. October 
shipments amounted to 155,458 tons, 
compared with 161,955 in the previous 
October. Stocks on hand at the end 
of last October amounted to 320,704 
tons, down from 342,657 tons a year 
earlier. 


Central Farmers 
Ship First Carload 
Of Rock Phosphate 


CHICAGO—Central Farmers Fer- 
tilizer Co. of Chicago shipped the first 
carload of rock phosphate from its 
Idaho phosphate works Dec. 19, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
Jos. J. Lanter, president of the com- 
pany. The car was consigned to the 
Farmers Chemical Co., Joplin, Mo. 
Farmers Chemical will process the 


| rock to provide the phosphate for 


its ammonium phosphates. 

Avery L. Stutts, manager of the 
Idaho phosphate works of Central 
Farmers, said the car was loaded and 
released to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road at 1 p.m. on Dec. 19, This was 
the first outbound shipment of any 
product from the Georgetown plant. 

Central Farmers Fertilizer Co. is 
an inter-regional agricultural co- 
operative producing and distributing 
the basic fertilizer materials needed 
by the 22 regional agricultural co- 
operatives providing fertilizer service 
to farmers in the Middle-West and 
Pacific Northwest. The 16 million 
dollar phosphate works being con- 
structed in Georgetown Canyon will 
be the organization’s principal source 
of phosphate. 


1957-58 Fertilizer Tonnage 


Down, but Use Primary 
Plant Nutrients Shows Gain 


WASHINGTON — Consumption of 
fertilizers in the U.S. and territories 
of Hawaii and Puerto Rico during the 
year ended last June 30 totaled 22,- 
358,000 tons, a decrease of 351,000 
tons or 15% from that used in the 
preceding year, according to prelimi- 
nary report released last week by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


However, quantity of primary 
nutrients in 1957-58 amounted to 
6,465,000 tons for a gain of 88,000 
tons or 14% over the total in 
1956-57. 


. The report was prepared by Wal- 
ter Scholl, Marion M. Davis, Anna 
W. Woodard and Esther I. Fox, Fer- 
tilizer Investigations Research 
Branch, Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service, USDA at Belts- 
ville, Md. 

Consumption. of mixed fertilizers 


1958 Crop Output Establishes Record 
On Smallest Planted Acreage in 40 Years 


WASHINGTON — American farm- 
ers have produced in 1958 an all- 
time record output of crops from the 
smallest planted acreage in 40 years. 

This was reported last week by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in its annual crop summary, which 
said record high yields per acre 
brought about total production which 
exceeds the previous record by 11%. 

New yield-per-acre records were 
set by corn, wheat, oats, soybeans, 
barley, rye, sorghum grain and silage, 
rice, cotton, hay, peanuts, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and tobacco. 

Production totals, even though held 
down to some extent by below-av- 
erage acreages of most crops, rose 
far beyond other big crop years. The 
year was the biggest of record in pro- 
duction of wheat, corn, soybeans, 


Fertilizers and Improvement 
Of Nutritional Value of Food: 


By VINCENT SAUCHELLI 
Chemical Technologist 

National Plant Food Institute 
Fertilizers have been discussed as 
an aid to the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility, and as a means by which the 
level of soil fertility is raised suffi- 
ciently to permit better varieties of 
crops to be grown profitably in new- 
er and more productive systems of 
agriculture. They have also been de- 
scribed as playing an essential role in 
assuring more and cheaper food and 


raw materials for industry. Fertiliz- 
ers are all that, indeed; but I believe 
they also play a vital part in main- 
taining and improving the nutritiondl 
value of food. What follows will dis- 
cuss briefly this phase. 

In the fertilizer industry three 
chemical elements dominate in the 
purchase, manufacture and_ sales 
functions; to wit, nitrogen, phosphor- 
us and potassium. Materials furnish- 
ing these elements in various chemi- 

(Turn to DR. SAUCHELLI, page 4) 


barley, sorghum grain, hay, popcorn 
and tung nuts. The condition of pas- 
tures during a long grazing season 
was widely reported to be the best 
in many years. Large to near-record 
crops of oats, peanuts, potatoes, sug- 
arbeets, dry beans and others were 
produced. 

Growing conditions were favorable 
for the farmer in this production 
year, USDA reported. ‘Weather 
seemed to be working for farmers 
throughout the entire cycle from be- 
fore seeding until after harvest. Soil 
moisture was more generally ade- 
quate for seed germination and plant 
growth than in most years. Irriga- 
tion water supplies were ample. Mod- 
erate temperatures favored full 
growth and maturity and dry fall 
weather aided rapid and successful 
harvest. Weather benefits thus con- 
tributed directly to crop success and 
also gave added effectiveness to the 
many advancing techniques increas- 
ing farmers’ production efficiency,” 
the report said. 

With good weather, corn brought 
the nation its biggest crop in history 
with 3.8 billion bushels, more than a 
tenth higher than a year earlier and 

(Turn to CROP OUTPUT, page 17) 
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in 1957-58 amounted to 14,252,000 
tons—a decrease of 451,000 tons or 
3.1%, while use of materials for di- 
rect application totaled 8,106,000 
tons, an increase of 100,000 tons or 
1.2%. Included in the materials are 
7,155,000 tons of products contain- 
ing one or more of the primary 
plant nutrients (N, available P,O,, 
K;O), 940,000 tons of secondary and 
trace nutrient materials and 11,000 
tons not classified. 


The use of materials containing 
primary nutrients increased 92,000 
tons (1.3%) and secondary and 
trace nutrient materials decreased 
8,000 tons (0.3%) from the quan- 
tities in 1956-57. 


The consumption of all fertilizers 
increased in 26 areas and decreased 
in 25 areas. While most states in the 
northeastern, north central and west- 
ern half of the continent used more 
fertilizers, all states in the south- 
east and most of those in the south 
central part used less. More than 
one half of the decrease in con- 
sumption of fertilizers was due to 
the decrease in the South Atlantic 
and east south central regions and 
the territories. 

The consumption of mixed fer- 
tilizers increased 160,000 tons in 25 
areas and decreased 611,000 tons in 
26 areas. Areas in which the prin- 
cipal increases and decreases oc- 
curred followed closely those areas 
having corresponding changes in con- 
sumption of all fertilizers. 

Fifteen grades represented 64% of 
the tonnage of mixed fertilizers con- 
sumed on the continent in 1957-58. 
Of these, 14 also were the grades 
used in largest tonnage in 1956-57 
(grade 3-9-6 having been replaced 
by grade 5-10-15). 

Although the tonnage of these in- 
dividual grades changed, the com- 

(Turn to CONSUMPTION, page 20) 


Approval to Buy 
Lignite Given 


Nitrogen Firm 


BISMARCK, N.D.—North Dakota 
Nitrogen, Inc. has been given the ap- 
proval to purchase government lignite 
piles at Garrison, N.D., according to 
Lynn W. Pine, Garrison district en- 
gineer. 

The firm now is entering final 
negotiations before constructing a 
plant which would utilize lignite as 
one of the raw materials in the pro- 
duction of synthetic nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. Earlier, the company said it 
would erect a $15 million plant if the 
lignite could be secured. (Croplife, 
page 1, Nov. 3.) 
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M. D. Sanders Named 
ACS Division Chairman 


NEW YORK—M. D. Sanders, di- 
rector of research and development 
of Swift & Co.’s agricultural chemi- 
cal division, Chicago, has been elected 
chairman of the American Chemical 
Society’s division of fertilizer and soil 


chemistry for 1959. He succeeds Dr. 
Kenneth G. Clark of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 

Travis P. Hignett of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Wilson Dam, Ala., 
was chosen chairman-elect of - the 
ACS division, John O. Hardesty, also 
of USDA, Beltsville, is the new secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. Sanders has carried out re- 


search on the formulation of ferti- 
lizers and pesticide compounds. He 
received a B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in 1924. He joined 
Swift & Co. in 1925 as a research 
chemist and was named head of the 
chemical engineering division, head 
chemist, and director of research of 
the plant food division before he was 
named to his present position. 


TEST BOX 


This Exclusive NEW LEADER 


Metering Device Accurately 


Meters from 100 Ibs. per Acre 


and Up! 


The test box slides into position above the 
spinners. The feedgate is set—the spreader 
driven 50 ft.—the materia! coming off the con- 
veyor into the test box is weighed—and cali- 
brated in pounds per acre on the scale dial. 
Takes the guess work out of spreading... and 
more accurate spreading sells more fertilizer! 
Be sure to order this attachment with your rig. 


gen 


NEW 


Engine Driven Combination Spreader 


L-32S 


The Most Accurate Lime and 
Fertilizer Spreader Made! 


@ 12.5 h.p. engine drives twin spinners at a 
constant rate for smooth, uniform spreads! 


@ 24” conveyor driven by PTO or drive shaft drive 
for more precise per-acre requirements! 


The New Leader L-32S gives not only the accurate performance 
customers demand but unusual dependability and versatility as well. 
Dependable because a 6” higher, more heavily reinforced body holds 
bigger loads, gives years of extra use. A rugged 24” chain conveyor 
and 45° angle sides eliminate bridging, permit lower center of 
gravity. Sealed gears give a lifetime of trouble-free maintenance. 
Spreader can be equipped with a special heavy-duty, 4-ply rubber 
belt, riveted to an all-steel roller type conveyor . . . that lasts longer 


... prevents excessive stretch ...and allows you to spread as low 
as 100 Ibs. of material to the acre. Drive shaft drive available with 


independently, 


applications, 


NEW LEADER L-42S Mobile Blender Accurately Blends 


Ask Your Nearest New Leaver Distributor for a Demonstration! 


ALA.—G. C. ery Tractor Co., Inc., Birming- 


ham and Prichard. 


ARK.—Truck a. Co., Fort Smith, Springdale 


Southern Eqpt. Co., Little Rock, El Dorado 
COLO.—Madron Mfg. Co., Inc., Denver 


DEL.—Bohr Spreader Service, Inc., Harrington 


FLA.—Henry W. Conibear, Lakeland 


G. C. Phillips Tractor Co., Inc., Birmingham 


and Prichard (Ala.) 

GA.—Brooker Truck Co., Atlanta 

1DA.—Oscar Bennion, Murray (Utah) 

1LL.—D. H. Thomas & Son, Inc., Rockford 
Koste Mach. Co., Inc., Robertson (Mo.) 
Truck Eqpt. Co., Peoria 

IND,.—Emmert Trailer Corp., Elkhart 
South Side Eqpt. Co., Inc., Indianapolis 
Mulzer Brothers, Tell City, Ind. 

1OWA—Badger Body Mfg. Go., Omaha 
Snyder-Meylor Co., Sheldon 
Wendler-Kraus E 


KANS.—Perfection Truck Eqpt. Co., Wichita 


- Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids 


and Spreads 3 Fertilizers at the Same Time! 


Permits the operator to control both the amount of spread and ratio of 3 
fertilizers depending on varying soil conditions! A 7 h.p. engine drives 
the twin spinners at a constant rate. A 36” belt-over-chain conveyor is 
powered from a drive shaft drive and synchronized to truck speed. 


Dealers Body & Eqpt., Kansas City 
Perfection Spring Eqot.. Kansas City 

KY.—Mulzer Brothers, Tell City (ind.) 

Md.—Bohr Spreader Service, Inc., Harring- 

ton (Del.) 

MICH.—Goes Seed & Eqpt. Co., Saginaw 
Emmert Trailer Corp., Elkhart (Ind.) 
Ostrom-Johnson Co., Rice Lake (Wis.) 
Riedy-Manner Truck Eqpt., Toledo (Ohio) 

MINN.—Snyder-Meylor Co., Sheldon (lowa) 
Ostrom-Johnson Co., Rice Lake (Wis.) 

MISS.—A. P. Lindsey, Distr., Inc., Jackson 

MO.—Koste Mach. +» Inc., Robertson 
Dealers Body & Eqpt., Kansas City 
Perfection Spring & Eqpt., Kansas City 

NEB.—Agrifirst Chem. Corp., Lincoln 
Snyder-Meylor Co., Sheldon (lowa) 

NEV.—Lovelock Welding, Lovelock 

N.J.—Bohr Spreader Service, Inc., Harring- 

ton (Del.) 

N.Y.—H. ©. Penn Mach. Co., Inc., New York, 


cab controls... synchronizes conveyor speed with truck speed to 
stop “spreading skip”’ in muddy or snow covered fields. Two com- 
partments (removable) also available. Front compartment with 
steel bottom dump doors, Rear compartment can be unloaded 


The New Leader L-22S with 7.0 h.p, engine available for lighter 


Westbury, L. |., and Poughkeepsie 
Schmitz Sales & $erv., No. Collins 
N.C.—O. H. Stanard, Raleigh 
N.D.—Snyder-Meylor, Sheldon (lowa) 
OHiO—Orran Hofstetter, Orrville 
jedy-Manner Tru pt. Corp., Toledo 
Schodorf Truck Body F Eqpt. Co., Columbus 
PA.—Annville Body Co., 
Ira D. Haines, Waynesburg 
D. L. Damascus (Ohio) 
$.C.—O. H. Stamard, Raleigh (N.C.) 
$.D.—Snyder-Meylor Co., Sheldon (lowa) 
TENN.—Tennessee Distr. Co., Donelson 
UTAH—Oscar Bennion, Murray 
VA.—O. H. Stanard, Raleigh (N.C.) 
W. VA.—Farmers' Truck & Impl. Co., Buck- 
hannon 
D. L. Phillips, Damascus (Ohio) 
WIS.—Brooks Industrial Sales, Inc., Sun Prairie 
Ostrom-Johnson Co., Rice Lake 


SALES & SERVICE 


New LeaDeR ) 


645 D. Ave. N. W. 


Write for illustrated bulletin 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Our Business is S-P-R-E-A-D-I-N-G-! 


New Lysimeter 
Project Started 


By Californians 


SAN MARINO, CAL.—Broad fer- 
tilizer research is taking a step for- 
ward under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of California, Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, Riverside, according to 
the California Fertilizer Assn. 


Under the direction of Dr. Parker 
F. Pratt, department of soils and 
plant nutrition, a new lysimeter proj- 
ect has been placed in operation 
which is hoped to give information on 
what happens to plant nutrients in a 
given soil under irrigated crop pro- 
duction for many years. 

The project consists of 24 tanks 
approximately 5 ft. in diameter and 
6 ft. deep which have fiberglas lin- 
ers inside a metal shell, in order to 
insure against contamination. Last 
year the tanks were filled with four 
different soil types and then allowed 
to leach off excess salts under the 
winter rains. This summer 30 gal. 
tanks were connected to collect all 
future leachate water, tensionmeters 
installed to measure soil moisture, a 
high steel fence erected around the 
plot for rodent control and recently 
Dr. Pratt has planted a winter crop 
of swiss chard. 

All the tanks have been fertilized 
with uniform phosphate and _ nitro- 
gen applications, employing three dif- 
ferent sources of nitrogen; one residu- 
ally acid, one residually basic and 
one neutral in Character. With three 
nitrogen sources on four different soil 
types and two replications of each, all 
24 tanks are thus utilized. By analyz- 
ing and measuring all irrigation wa- 
ter that is applied as well as the 
fertilizers, and then analyzing the 
harvest and any leachate that occurs, 
Dr. Pratt and his co-workers feel they 
will be able to determine the net 
change in plant nutrients from year 
to year. Although this is designed to 
be a long term project over many 
years, they hope to accelerate the 
program as much as possible through 
double cropping. 

Since they want to know the an- 
swers on minor plant food elements 
as well as on the major ones, these 
scientists plan to analyze all forage 
and leachate samples for all 16 or 
18 elements essential for plant 
growth. 

The association’s soil improvement 
committee was one of the contribu- 
tors to the lysimeter fund and in 
addition influenced other subscrip- 
tions from private firms in the in- 
dustry in order to finance this $13,000 
project. : 


Bioferm, Stauffer 
To Field Test New 


Microbial Insecticide 


WASCO, CAL.—Thuricide, the first 
of what may be a series of microbial 
insecticides, will be extensively field 
tested this season it was reported 
here by Bioferm Corp. The California 
firm has already established facilities 
to produce the “living insecticide” on 
a large scale. 

Bioferm has effected an arrange- 
ment with Stauffer Chemical Co. 
whereby the technical staffs of the 
two firms will jointly continue the 
development of the product. Stauffer 
will handle all marketing of Thuricide 
both in the U.S. and abroad. 

Thuricide is not a chemical com- 
pound. It is a “living insecticide,” 
composed of microorganisms which 
when’eaten by certain insects kill the 
pests. This insecticide is, however, 
harmless to humans, warm blooded 
animals and fish. Recently the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration grant- 
ed a temporary exemption from toler- 
ance for Thuricide for application on 
a wide range of food and forage 
crops. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has granted an experimental 
permit for shipment and field testing 
of this microbial insecticide. 
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Phosphoric Acid of highest purity 
- to assist you in reducing 
formulation cost and maintaining 
consistent, uniform high quality 


‘in all your phosphate processing. 


Manufactured to the following specifications: 


52-54% P20s5 
Solids less than 1% by weight 
Gravity: (60°F) 1.68-1.73 


Available In Rubber Lined Tank Cars. 


Me, ‘ 2. Technical Service Available at Your Request. 
4 


OF-PILE GRANULAR COARSE 


Sales Agents 


BRADLEY & BAKER - 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Area Offices 


Atlanta, Georgia St. Louis, Missouri Norfolk, Virginia 
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DR. SAUCHELLI 


(Continued from page 1) 


cal combinations are therefore 
grouped as fertilizer raw materials. 
The plant nutrients in these materials 
are present in different degrees of 
stability and availability. 

It is often necessary to subject 
them to mechanical and chemical 
treatment in order to make the nu- 
trients available to plant life. This is 
especially true of materials contain- 
ing phosphorus and organic nitrogen. 
Sulfuric acid is the chemical reagent 
most commonly used for this purpose 
and hence sulfur is justly classed as 
a fertilizer raw material. 

Moreover, sulfur is an important 
plant nutrient as essential in the 
building up of the protein molecule 
as are phosphorus and nitrogen—a 
fact which is not commonly empha- 
sized sufficiently. 


Green plants are the primary 
source of nutrition for man and 
beast, and they are derived almost 
entirely from inorganic matter. All 
the essential chemical elements for 
growth and reproduction in plants 
are derived from soil, air and wa- 
ter—some 16 elements in all. 


The minerals essential io life may 
be divided into two classes: the ma- 
jor elements needed in _ relatively 
large amounts and the minor or trace 
elements needed in small amounts. 
For most living organisms the major 
elements include nitrogen, phosphor- 
us, potassium, magnesium, calcium 
and sulfur. Animals need in addition 
sodium and chlorine and probably 
plants require these as well. 

The trace elements include iron, 
zinc, copper, manganese. Molybden- 
um, boron and vanadium are also re- 
quired by plants and iodine, fluorine, 
cobalt and probably molybdenum are 
needed by animals. The fact that 
trace elements are needed in very 
small amounts does not mean they 
are less important to life than the 
major elements. 

This brief introduction to plant nu- 
trients may serve to set the back- 
ground for the following comments. 

Now, the question is, can fertilizers 
influence the nutritional values of 
crops? The effect of fertilizers on the 
chemical composition and nutrition- 
al value of plants has been investi- 
gated at many of our agricultural 
experiment stations. The results of 
these studies have not always been 
in close agreement due to, in many 
instances, the wide variations in the 
climate and the mineral content of 
the soils in different areas of the 
country. 

Climatic factors, that is, rainfall, 
humidity, sunshine and soil moisture, 
decisively influence the chemical com- 
position of a crop and very often 
cause a greater variation than does 
the presence or deficiency of plant 
nutritive elements. 


Despite the many difficulties met 
with in the attempts to answer the 
question precisely, it may be af- 
firmed that fertilizers can and do 
favor the nutritional value of food 
crops. 


In support of this it may be proper 
to quote authorities recognized as 
competent in this field: 

Dr. L. A. Maynard: “Soil factors 
certainly influence the content in our 
food crops of the minerals which are 
needed in animal and human nutri- 
tion. The importance of the soil in 
relation to mineral deficiency trou- 
bles in grazing animals, notably phos- 
phorus deficiency, is well known. Re- 
cent studies have uncovered wide- 
spread areas of cobalt deficiency in 
the U.S. and indicated that trouble 
caused by lack of manganese, cop- 
per and perhaps other trace elements 
occurs as well.” 

Rothamsted (England) Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station: Evidence at 
this famous research station collect- 
ed over many years of continuous 


pilot-testing shows these averages for 
protein increases per acre from the 
use of 109 Ib. sulfate of ammonia: 
barley, 23 lb. of extra protein; oats, 
21 lb.; wheat, 27 Ib. 

Emil Truog (Wisconsin Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station): “Addition of 
phosphate and potash fertilizers to 
Wisconsin soils has in many cases 
improved the quality or nutritive 
value of the crops produced. About 
20 years ago dairy cattle in several 
areas of northeastern Wisconsin were 
suffering from a so-called Pica dis- 
ease caused by an inadequate content 
of phosphorus in the feed. This con- 
dition has now been corrected 


through the addition of superphos- 
phate to the soils which greatly in- | 
creased the phosphorus content of 
the forage. In some cases the phos- 
phorus content was nearly doubled. 


. - Numerous examples could be 
given from Wisconsin in which the 
application of one chemical fertilizer 
or a combination of several has cor- 
rected soil deficiencies so that normal 
vegetables of high-food value could 
be produced.” 

Dr. K. C. Beeson (U.S. Nutrition 
Laboratory, Cornell): ‘Insofar as it 
is possible to measure nutritive value 
by laboratory techniques it can be 
stated that the soil exerts a major 
influence on the mineral nutrient con- 
tent of the crop. Fertilizers make 
possible a wider choice of those crops 
of high nutritive value that can be 
grown on any soil or in any climatic 
region.” 

Dr. Firman E. Bear: “Fertilizers 
represent one of the most remark- 
able contributions to the needs of 
man that industry has ever made. 
They stand between us and any pos- 
sible shortage of food for centuries 
to come. Rightly used they produce 
the best of food.” 

The fertilizer industry serves a ba- 


sic need in our economy in the pro- 
duction of food and feed of high nu- 
tritive value. In this sense it can be 
said that this industry contributes to 
the maintenance and improvement of 
the health and general well-being of 
the nation. 


New York Plant Adds 
Larger Limestone Grinder 


WATERTOWN, N.Y.—The local 
plant of the General Crushed Stone 
Co. is replacing a machine which will 
make the production of agricultural 
ground limestone more efficient, it 
has been announced. 

Two smaller machines which have 
been grinding the limestone for agri- 
cultural use on farms of the North 
Country are being replaced by one 
larger machine, according to John P. 
Cox, plant superintendent. The larger 
machine will produce slightly more 
limestone than the previously used 
machines and at a greater savings in 
production, the company said. 


MONSANTO’S “RED” EMM ADVERTISING sup- 
port in Farm Quarterly, Farm Journal, Successful 
Farming, American Vegetable Grower, County 
Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher reaches virtually 
every farmer, ag. school, and county agent in 
your local sales territory. ; 


Meet “Red’’ Emm! This life-size, 
weed-control questions with a big “dial-the-crop” 


FOR YOU, FOR THE WEED-KILLE 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET: 


dial your % 
weed 
problem 


WEED 
KILLERS, 


NEW TAGGED CONTAINERS “TELL” AND “SELL.” 
Your cust gets complete how-to-use instruc- 
tions right on the can, Every Monsanto container 
carries a special tag packet that tells your cus- 
tomer how to apply the weed killer, with easy-to- 
read, step-by-step directions. 


answers your customers’ 
selector that tells what to use, what to buy. 


lifelike display in your store 


NEW SPOUT-TOP 5-GALLON CAN sells your cus- 
tomer on the Monsanto Brand. Here's a premium 
with handy pour-spout that won't leak, 
splatter or splash. And when it is empty, 
customer will find dozens of uses for this Mov 
container... it means extra business for you, 
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Pesticide Residues 
in Milk, Meat Subject 
Of Fall Symposium 

NEW YORK—“‘Pesticide Chemical 
Residues in Milk and Meat,” a sym- 
posium sponsored by the pesticides 
subdivision of the American Chemical 
Society’s division of agricultural and 
food chemistry, will be on the pro- 
gram of the September meeting of 
the Society in Atlantic City, N.J. 

Louis Lykken, chairman designate 
of the pesticides subdivision, said the 
symposium’s title and scope were in- 
tentionally broad in order to include 
invited and proffered papers dealing 
with all facets of the subject. 

In recent years, he said, attention 
has been focused on pesticide resi- 
dues in food and feed by the admin- 
istration of the Miller Amendment to 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, and by tolerances that have been 


established for a few pesticide chemi- 
cals in meat or fat of meat. 

Dr. J. F. Treon, of the chemical re- 
search department of Atlas Powder 
Co., is organizing the symposium and 
will handle all of the details regard- 
ing it. 

The Society is soliciting papers to 
be submitted for the symposium. The 
deadlines for the papers are: title and 
author—June 1; 200-word abstract— 
June 15; and complete papers—one 
month prior to the meeting. 

The Society will reserve first pub- 
lication rights for any paper and at 
least one author is expected to be a 
society member, Mr. Lykken said. 

The pesticides subdivision also 
plans to have one or more sessions at 
the spring and fall Society meetings, 
for presentation of papers of general 
interest. 

The deadline for receipt of ab- 
stracts of papers intended for fall is 
June 15, Mr. Lykken said, and in the 
case of the April meeting, Jan. 5. 


Sulfur Output 


WASHINGTON—The domestic sul- 
fur industry produced 347,838 long 
tons of nativé sulfur and 53,260 tons 
of recovered sulfur (of a purity of 
97% or better) during October, re- 
ported the Bureau of Mines, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. Producers’ 
stocks of native sulfur decreased 
slightly from the previous month, 
and at the end of October totaled 
4,529,737 tons. 


FORMER DOW DIRECTOR DIES 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Funeral serv- 
ices for Dr. William Reed Veazey, 
75, retired director of The Dow 
Chemical Co., were held in New 
Wilmington, Pa., Dec. 23, with burial 
in that city. Dr. Veazey died Dec. 20 
at Youngstown, Ohio, where he had 
lived for more than two years. Long 
identified with Dow’s research and 
administrative activities, he retired 
in 1953 following 37 years of service. 


Look at this packaging! Every Monsanto product is the best of its 
kind on the market. Here's quality that assures you repeat business. 


LINE THAT SELLS ITSELF WAYS! 


Only Monsanto brand gives a weed-killer line 


that sells itself in 4 ways: 


Quality products.... that really work! 
Re-usable containers... handy on the farm! 
Powerful advertising ...to attract customers! 
An ‘‘educated’’ display... an extra salesman 
to answer questions... right in your store! 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO TO CASH IN: 


1 Stock the Monsanto 2,4-D Weed Killer formula- 
tions best for the crops and weed problems in 
your area. Monsanto gives you a choice of seven. 


2 Stock the Monsanto 2,4,5-T Brush Killers right 
for your area. Monsanto offers six formulations, 
including the safest types for use near sensi- 


tive crops. 


3 Put in a ‘‘trial’’ stock of Monsanto Randox® and 
Vegadex®— two new spray-as-you- plant weed kill- 
ers that control grassy weeds in corn, soybeans, 


and vegetables. 


M to Ch 


Learn how THIS BRAND can 
help you sell more in '59 with 
less time and effort. Mail the 
coupon today! 


y, Organic Chemicals Division 


Farm Chemicals Department, St. Lovis 24, Missouri 
Please send me more inf: 


P 


on the M to Weed and Brush Killer line. 
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TVA Reports on 
1958 Fertilizer 
Output, Distribution 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—About 242,- 
000 tons of phosphate and nitrogen 
fertilizers were produced in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority demonstra- 
tion-scale plants at Muscle Shoals 
and about the same amount was dis- 
tributed for use in educational pro- 
grams in three-quarters of the states 
of the nation during 1958, said the 
TVA board in a report to President 
Eisenhower _recently. 

Near the end of the year, the re- 
port went on, production of 48% con- 
centrated superphosphate, the first 
material which TVA made in its elec- 
tric furnace research and demonstra- 
tion, was discontinued. About 23,800 
tons were produced in 1958. Industry 
production has now reached 1,700,000 
tons annually. About 6,800 tons of 
more highly concentrated superphos- 
phate, containing 54-55% P.O;, was 
produced by use of TVA-developed 
superphosphoric acid. Several phos- 
phorus producers have made the su- 
per acid experimentally, a Canadian 
firm is in production, and a western 
fertilizer company is installing facil- 
ities to produce it. 

More than 3,600 farmers in 29 
states participated in the farm test- 
demonstration program conducted co- 
operatively with the state agricultur- 
al extension services, the report 
noted. Nevada entered the program 
for the first time. About 10,000 tons 
of TVA fertilizers were used by the 
test-demonstrators. Fifty-three 
wholesale cooperatives, and 18 indus- 
try firms participated in the distribu- 
tor demonstration program. They dis- 
tributed about 233,000 tons of ferti- 
lizers for uses recommended by state 
agricultural colleges but not general- 
ly known or adopted by farmers, TVA 
said. Participants in the program op- 
erate in 31 states. 

For a short time at the beginning 
of the year, TVA continued to op- 
erate the phosphate development 
works at Muscle Shoals for the Army 
Chemicals Corps. The plant, which 
produces an ingredient of nerve gas, 
was then placed in layaway status, 
the report concluded. 


Farmers Changing 
Fertilizer Concepts 


COLUMBUS—Farmers are chang- 
ing their concepts on liming and fer- 
tilizing soils as they aim for higher 
acre yields, according to O. L. Mus- 
grave, Ohio State University exten- 
sion agronomist. 


Many outstanding farmers, Mr. 
Musgrave says, now are thinking in 
terms of annual acre productions of 
100 bu. of corn or oats, 40 to 50 bu. 
of wheat or soybeans, 500 bu. of 
potatoes, 5 tons of alfalfa, 20 tons 
of tomatoes or sugar beets, 10,000 
Ib. of milk and 400 Ib. of beef. 


High yielding crops require large 
amounts of plant nutrients, which 
must be supplied, in proper balance, 
from the soil, commercial fertilizers 
or other sources, Mr. Musgrave points 
out. Acre yields of 100 lb. of corn, 
40 bu. of wheat, 35 bu. of soybeans 
or 4 tons of hay, would remove ap- 
proximately 30 lb. of phosphate and 
50 lb. of potash per acre when care- 
ful residue management is practiced. 
The amount of nitrogen needed for 
crops depends largely on the rotation 
used, texture and organic matter con- 
tent of the soil. The agronomist sug- 
gests about 30 lb. an acre of nitro- 
gen plowed down for corn if the crop 
follows a legume, or 90 Ib. in in- 
stances where corn does not follow a 
legume. These rates would apply to 
soils with low organic matter con- 
tent. 

Mr. Musgrave says the starting 
point toward increasing acre yields 
or improving crop production effi- 
ciency is to lime normally acid soils. 
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| Industry Patents and Trademarks 


2,864,738 
Fungicidal Compositions Compris- 
ing Sulfurized Mercaptols. Patent is- 
sued Dec. 16, 1958, to Carleton B. 
Scott, Pomona, Cal. assignor by 
mesne assignments to Collier Carbon 
and Chemica] Corp. A fungicidal com- 
position comprising an inert fungi- 
cidal carrier material and, as the es- 
sential fungitoxic ingredient, a sul- 
furized mercaptol obtained by heat- 
ing a dimethyl dialkyl ketone mer- 

captol of the formula: 


CHS 8CHs 

R—C—R’ 
wherein R and R’ each represents an 
alkyl radical, with elemental sulfur 
at a temperature between about 100° 
C. and about 250° C. for a period of 
time between about 0.5 and about 12 
hours, between about one and about 


ten atomic weights of sulfur being 
employed per molecular weight of said 
dimethyl dialkyl ketone mercaptol 
and said conditions of time and tem- 
perature being sufficient to effect the 
formation of a sulfurized mercaptol 
product containing from one to an 
average of ten atoms of sulfur per 
molecule of said dimethyl dialkyl 
ketone mercaptol. 


2,864,739 


Pesticidal Compositions Compris- 
ing Sulfurized Mercaptals. Patent 
issued Dec. 16, 1958, to Carleton B. 
Scott, Pomona, and Irving D. Webb, 
Yorba Linda, Cal., assignors by mesne 
assignments to Collier Carbon and 
Chemical Corp. A fungicidal and ne- 
matocidal composition comprising an 
inert pesticidal carrier material and, 
as the essential active ingredient, a 
sulfurized mercaptal obtained by 


heating a dimethyl mercaptal of the 
formula: 


SCH; 
R-—CH 
SCH; 


wherein R represents a monovalent 
substituent selected from the class 
consisting of aryl radicals and alkyl 
radicals containing from 1 to about 
22 carbon atoms, with elemental sul- 
fur at a temperature between about 
100° C. and about 250° C. for a pe- 
riod of time between about 0.5 and 
about 12 hours, at least one atomic 
weight of sulfur being employed per 
molecular weight of said dimethyl 
mercaptal and said conditions of time 
and temperature being sufficient to 
effect the formation of a sulfurized 
mercaptal product containing from 
1 to an average of 10 atoms of sulfur 
per molecule of said dimethyl mer- 
captal. 
2,864,681 

Plant Growth Stimulation. Patent 

issued Dec. 16, 1958, to Louis G. 


Successful Farming farmers 


live on, own or operate 


352 million acres 


More than 1,148,000 SuccEssFUL FARMING 
families live on, own or operate farms averaging more 
than 300 acres—aggregate more than 352 million 


planted 58% of total US corn, 46% of the 

wheat, and in.1957 sold 62% of the hogs 

and pigs, 47% of the cattle and calves. 
SF’s circulation policy is highly selective 


acres of the most productive soil in the United States, 
kept in high yield condition by tillage practices and 


commercial fertilizer. 


SuccessFuL Farminc’s audience has a 
vast empire of rich land, their prize asset. 
Replenishing nutrients, building soil for 
future growth, keeping productivity intact 
takes tremendous tonnages of fertilizer. The 
soil is their bank—and fertilizer their most 
important deposit! 

The audience of SuccessruL FARMING 
is the nation’s best farmers. In 1956 they 


—its distribution concentrates among the 
44% of the nation’s farmers getting 91% of 
the US cash farm income. Last year, the 
estimated average annual cash farm income 
of SF farm subscribers reached $10,870, 
the highest on record—and will be higher 
this year! 

Of SuccessrFuL Farminc’s 1,300,000 
subscribers, 87% live on, own, or operate 
a farm. SF delivers your fertilizer sales 
messages to customers who buy fertilizer, 
has a minimum of waste. And it delivers 
influence—based on 56 years of service! 

For top fertilizer sales, top your schedule 
with SuccessruL Farminc! Local dealers 
will tell you about SF’s influence in their 
own territory. And the nearest SF office 
will gladly tell you more about today’s 
greatest fertilizer sales opportunity! 


MEREDITH PuBLIsHING Company, Des Moines... with 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Nickell, Brooklyn, N.Y., assignor to 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 
A process for stimulating the ger- 
mination of seeds which comprises 
contacting said seeds with a com- 
position containing between about 
0.1 and 50 ppm. of isoniazid and a 
carrier therefor. 


2,864,741 

Di (Alkylmercapto) Substituted Vi- 
ny}, Dialkyl Phosphate and Thio- 
phosphate Insecticides. Patent issued 
Dec. 16, 1958, to William R. Diveley, 
Newark, Del., assignor to Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. A com- 
pound of the formula 


x 
R’)s 


in which R and R’ represent lower 
alkyl radicals, X and Y are selected 
from the group consisting of oxygen 
and sulfur, and one Q is SR and the 
other is H. An insecticide composi- 
tion comprising a compound of claim 
1 and an insecticide adjuvant as a 
carrier therefor. The method of pre- 
paring a compound of the formula 


x 
R’): 


which comprises contacting a com- 
pound of the formula 


x 


with two molecular proportions of a 
compound of the formula MeSR at a 
temperature in the range of 0 to 
about 100° C. until substantially all 
of the chlorine is replaced by SR, 
in said formulas R and R’ repre- 
senting lower alkyl radicals, X and 
Y representing an element of the 
group consisting of sulfur and oxy- 
gen and Me representing an alkali 
metal. 


2,865,730 

Method of Regulating Plant 
Growth. Patent issued Dec. 23, 1958, 
to Robert L. Gates, Medina, and 
Kenneth P. Dorschner, Middleport, 
N.Y., assignors to Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp., San Jose, Cal. 
The method of regulating the growth 
of plants which comprises applying 
to the area where plant growth reg- 
ulation is desired an N-substituted 
halomaleimide of the class formula 


=O 


wherein X is selected from the group 
consisting of hydrogen and a halogen 
and at least one of said X’s is a 
halogen, and R is selected from the 
class of radicals consisting of alkyl, 
aryl and alicyclic radicals, said ap- 
plication being at the rate of from 
about 0.5 Ib. to 30 lb. per acre. 


2,865,801 

Propargyl Phosphorothioates. Pat- 
ent issued Dec. 23, 1958, to Joseph 
W. Baker and George A. Saul, Ni- 
tro, W. Va., assignors to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. A pesticidal 
composition suitable for application 
to living plants consisting essentially 
of a major proportion of an inert 
carrier non-toxic to plants and a 
minor but effective proportion as an 
essential active component thereof 
a compound of the structure 


RO F 
CH:C=CH 


where R and R’ are alkyl groups con- 
taining less than four carbon atoms 
and X is a chalkogen of atomic 
weight less than 40, at least one of 
which is sulfur. 


2,865,803 


Nematocidal Composition and 
Methods of Employing Cyclohexyl 


a 
f 
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Isothiocyanates. Patent issued Dec. 
23, 1958, to Norman J. Lewis, Des 
Peres, Mo., assignor to Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis. A method 
of destroying nematodes in nematode 
infected agricultural solids which 
comprises contacting the organism 
with a compound having the chemi- 
cal structure: 


Xe 


wherein R is an alkyl group having 
up to 12 carbon atoms, X is a halo- 
gen atom, and m and n are each 
integers from 0 to 3 provided that 
the sum of m and n does not ex- 
ceed 5. 
2,865,804 

Pesticides. Patent issued Dec. 23, 
1958, to Abraham Bavley, Brooklyn, 
and Donald P. Cameron, Bronx, N.Y., 
assignors to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn. A compound of the for- 
mula 


(OR): 
R’ (OR): 


wherein n is one of the integers two 
and three, R is an alkyl group con- 
taining up to four carbon atoms, and 
R’ represents from one to two sub- 
stituents consisting of alkyl and alk- 
oxy containing from one to four car- 
bon atoms. 
2,865,812 

Metabolic Process for Production 
of Gibberellic Acid. Patent issued 
Dec. 23, 1958, to Antony Borrow, 
Edward Garstang, Jefferys, and Ian 
Stewart Nixon, Welwyn, England, 
assignors to Impérial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., London, England. A 
process as claimed in claim 1 in which 
carbon dioxide is introduced in a 
proportion not greater than 10% by 
volume of the air used for aeration. 


Winter Pastures in 


Texas Need Moisture 


ABILENE, TEXAS — The Texas 
weather and crop pattern varies from 
one section to another. Generally, 
however, there is a need for moisture 
to stimulate winter small-grain pas- 
tures and enable farmers to plow 
their land. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley took 
a big loss on vegetables when a se- 
vere freeze penetrated the area. 
Large acreages of tomatoes, peas, 
peppers, squash and other winter veg- 
etables were killed. Also light dam- 
age occurred in the citrus orchards. 

Some greenbug infestations have 
been reported in small grain, while 
rust is quite prevalent in some areas. 
Grain mites are also showing up in 
some central Texas areas. 

Hybrid grain sorghums, which have 
swept to all areas of the state, made 
heavy yields, and out-produced the 
standard varieties by several hun- 
dred pounds per acre. In the warmer 
sections of west Texas farmers got 
two harvests from maize crops, when 
the autumn rains caused the plants 
to sucker out and make a new crop 
of grain. However the last combining 
was only about half as heavy as the 
first. 


OREGON PRODUCTION 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Oregon pro- 
ducers of vegetables, tree fruits, 
nuts, berries, field and seed crops 
harvested 2% fewer tons and re- 
ceived 4% less money in 1958 than 
in 1957, according to the general 
crop report released here by the 
USDA crop and livestock reporting 
service. Production of principal Ore- 
gon crops during 1958 was esti- 
mated at 5,304,000 tons, some 12% 
above the 4,715,000 average, but 2% 
below that of 1957. Total value of 
1958 crop production, based on sea- 
son average prices received by farm- 
ers for quantities sold up to Dec. 1, 
was estimated at $237,072,000, down 
4% from 1957. 


207 Bushel Yield 
Wins Corn Contest 


For Indiana Youth 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Douglas 
Lowes, 15-year-old Shelby County 
farm youth, is the 1958 winner of the 
junior division of the Indiana Five- 
Acre Corn Growing contest with a 
yield of 207 bu. an acre. 


Young Lowes lives with his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Melvin S. Lowes, 
on a 255-acre farm two miles west 
and south of Pleasant View. He is a 
sophomore at Triton Consolidated 
school, Fairland. 

The 1958 junior title holder is a 
member of 4-H and Future Farmers 
of America. He is the first Shelby 
County youth to win the junior divi- 
sion, according to Gilbert P. Walker, 
Purdue University extension agrono- 
mist. 

The contest is sponsored by the 
Purdue agricultural extension service 


and the Indiana Crop Improvement 
Assn. Nearly 1,600 young farmers 
competed for the division title, won 
last year by John Roadruck, White 
County, with a yield of 209 bu. 


Mr. Lowes and Phillip Roadruck, 
White County, with a 201-bushel-an- 
acre record, became eligible for mem- 
bership in the exclusive “200 Bushel 
Club,” according to Mr. Walker. 


The top yield came from a 20-acre, 
well-drained field of sandy, silt loam, 
plowed last March. The hybrid seed, 
Moews CB 90, was planted May 12. 
It was drilled in 38-inch rows with 
seeds nine inches apart, making a 
population of about 19,000 plants an 
acre. 


Two hundred pounds of 5-20-20 fer- 
tilizer an acre were applied in the 
row at planting. The corn was side- 
dressed deeply with 188 Ib. anhydrous 
ammonia an acre. The crop was cul- 
tivated twice, once with a rotary hoe 
and again with a cultivator. Weed 
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killer (2,4-D) spray was applied June 
15. 


The field last year was a timothy- 
clover pasture, which had been man- 
ured at the rate of five tons an acre. 


Brothers Open New 
Farm Store in Texas 


LOOP, TEXAS—The Loop Farm 
Store has been opened by Tom and 
R. L. Hunt and will sell insecticides 
and fertilizer. The Hunt brothers are 
farmers, but saw an opportunity in 
such a business when a grocery store 
building became available. 

In addition to retail sales, they 
have several mobile tanks for holding 
liquid fertilizer. These will be loaned 
to farmers who buy the materials 
from the store. The owners also fur- 
nish insecticides for the Fleming Crop 
Dusting Service which is located at 
Loop and operated by Don Fleming, 
a nephew of the Hunts. 


ARCADIAN’ 
LIQUID NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


URAN® Nitrogen Solution 
Urea, Ammonium and Nitrate Nitrogen 
FERAN® Nitrogen Solution 
Ammonium and Nitrate Nitrogen 
NITRANA® Nitrogen Solution 
Nitrate and Ammonia Nitrogen 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Concentrated Ammonia Nitrogen 


ARCADIAN 
DRY NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Pelleted Nitrogen Fertilizer 


UREA 45 Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Pelleted Urea Nitrogen 
A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Nitrogen with Magnesium 


AMERICAN NITRATE of SODA 
Nitrate Nitrogen and Sodium 


All of the above products are for direct 
application to the soil. ARCADIAN Nitrogen 
is also the leading source of nitrogen used 
in the manufacture of mixed fertilizers. 


than any other brand! 


You see ARCADIAN Nitrogen everywhere! That’s be- 
cause, over the years, more and more farmers have found that 
ARCADIAN products are higher in quality . .. more dependable. 


The most complete line! You can fill the nitrogen needs of any 
customer when you sell the ARCADIAN line. You’re handling 
the biggest, most complete line of liquid and dry nitrogen 


products on the market! 


Easy to sell! Farmers are pre-sold on ARCADIAN Nitrogen 
products. Powerful, consistent advertising and promotion stim- 
ulate year-long demand that sends farmers in ready to buy! And 
you know they’ll be back—sold on the superior ARCADIAN 
features, born of millions of tons of nitrogen experience. 


Keep your profits high by keeping stocked up on ARCADIAN 
Nitrogen. Remember, no other brand moves as fast! Order today! 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


New York 6, N.Y. * Hopewell, Va. * Ironton, O. * Raleigh, N.C. * Columbia 1, S.C. * Indianapolis 20, Ind. * Omaha 7, Neb. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. * St. Paul 14, Minn. * Columbia, Mo. * Atlanta 3, Ga. * San Francisco 4, Cal. * Memphis 9, Tenn. 
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Available in the all-plastic, 


can re-use, or the time-tested polyet 


roof 50-lb. bag that your customers 
ylene-lined 80-lb. bag, Spencer 45% 


Urea offers big, new selling advantages. 


New! Spencer45%Urea 


Contains more nitrogen per pound of 
material than any other solid 


nitrogen source: 


and Spencer 45% Urea 
is available in the new 
weather-proof plastic bag! 


Like to go after bigger and better 
profits this year? Then stock up on 

new Spencer 45% Urea—the nitro- 
gen source that gives you all these 
selling advantages: 


High analysis nitrogen! Because 
Spencer 45% Urea contains more 
actual pounds of nitrogen per pound 
of material than any other solid 
nitrogen source, your customers 
don’t have to handle as many bags 
per field. 


Farmers can cover more 
than twice as many acres 
with one spreader load of 
Spencer 45% Urea as they 
can with an identical load 
of ammonium sulfate! 


That means fewer stops to refill 
the spreader, more acreage covered 
in a lot less time. But that’s not all! 


Easy to apply! Spencer Urea is “per- 
fection prilled” for trouble-free uni- 
form spreading. It can be put down 
with an end-gate seeder or broad- 
cast spreader, flown on with an air- 
plane, plowed down or side dressed, 
even dissolved and applied as a 
foliar spray or in irrigation water! 

You can be sure your customers 
will get full value, too, when they 
invest in Spencer Urea —it’s 
guaranteed to contain 45% actual 
nitrogen. What’s more, farmers can 
expect a return of $3.00 for every 
$1.00 they put into Spencer Urea! 


ey | leaching! In soils where leach- 
he is a problem, Spencer 45% Urea 
ers special advantages. That’s be- 


cause Spencer. Urea contains only 
“soil clinging” ammonia nitrogen. 
And by applying Spencer 45% Urea 
in the fall or early spring, efficiency 
is increased and chances of nitrogen 
loss are reduced to a minimum! 


So cash in on this opportunity 
to offer your customers a new prod- 
uct, manufactured by a company 
they have learned to trust, accept 
and respect—Spencer Chemical 
Company. 

Place your order now through 
your manufacturer’s representative 
for new Spencer 45% Urea! 


Unload fertilizer in the rain? Sure, if 
it’s Spencer 45% Urea in the 
weather-proof bag! Stays dry, even 
in driving rain. Stores right in the 
field for several weeks! Empty bags 
can be used for storing seed, small 
tools, etc. Heat-sealed together, they 
make a tarp! Spencer Chemical Co., 

Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Zero Tolerance Set 
By FDA on Aramite 


WASHINGTON—The Food & Drug 
Administration has ruled that no 
residue of the pesticide Aramite will 
be permitted on fruit and vegetables 
moving in interstate commerce. The 
new order establishes a zero toler- 
ance and rescinds tolerances of one 
part to a million now in effect. 

FDA said its action was based on 
data from animal feeding studies 
submitted by the manufacturer, Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Division of US. 
Rubber Co. 

In a statement from U.S. Rubber, 
the company said: “Aramite is not 
banned from the market by the new 
ruling of FDA, but it must be used in 
such a manner as to leave zero resi- 
due on edible crops after harvest.” 

The company is advising growers, 
the statement said, to use the chemi- 
cal on edible crops only during the 
early growing season so that zero 
chemical residue remains on the crops 
at harvest. 

Other uses for the chemical, the 
statement pointed out, such as con- 
trolling mites on cotton and orna- 
mental shrubs, are not affected by 
the decision. 

According to Earle S. Ebers, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Naugatuck division, the reason for 
the restriction is based on further 
toxicity data which shows that it is 
difficult at this time to set a safe 
level for Aramite on food. A panel of 
experts has considered the problem 
for FDA and has reached this con- 
clusion. 

In recent years, Dr. Ebers con- 
tinued, Naugatuck has cooperated 
with the FDA by obtaining toxi- 
cological test data on Aramite. This 
toxicity study, conducted at an ex- 
pense of over a half-million dollars, 
is believed to be the most thorough 
ever made on an agricultural chemi- 
cal. 

Since its introduction, Aramite has 
been used for mite control, and is re- 
garded by farmers and orchard own- 
ers as a useful agricultural chemical, 
Dr. Ebers said. During the period in 
which it has been commercially used, 
there have been no cases of mites de- 
veloping a resistance to the chemical, 
thus reducing its effectiveness, he 
concluded. 


AIKMAN REPORT 


(Continued from page 1) 


ducers at probably not more than 
80% of capacity. In ammonium sul- 
phate, production is more or less in 
balance with consumption, because 
major reductions have taken place 
due to high costs. 


There is some fear on the part of 
European nitrogen producers at the 
new plants being erected in Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Egypt, India, Pakistan 
and the mainland of China, as well as 
additions to existing plants, Aikman 
points out. 

“This construction represents long- 
distance increases and for the next 
two years the expected production is 
unlikely to increase beyond the fig- 
ures presently known, and might be 
less, owing to voluntary reductions, 
and to consumption increasing all the 
time,” Aikman said. 

Aikman contended that the biggest 
importer is the mainland of China 
and there has been considerable pres- 
sure there to get lower prices ac- 
cepted, which has been successful. 
This has been done because of the big 
potential of the Chinese market and 
the desire on the part of major pro- 
ducers to retain a share of it. 

In Japan, Aikman reminds, owing 
to cancellations (for political rea- 
sons) of part of the contract be- 
tween mainland China and Japan, 
stocks are mounting up and, as stor- 
age facilities there are not large, it 
seems probable that Japanese pro- 
duction in the near future will have 
to be reduced unless large sales are 
made to other Eastern markets. 


T. H. Caldwell, Jr. 


OFFICE MANAGER —T. H. Cald- 
well, Jr., has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Dow Chemical Co. sales 
office which will be opened soon in 
Charlotte, N.C. The Charlotte office 
territory will include all of North 
and South Carolina and parts of Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. Mr. Caldwell 
joined Dow in 1940 and served in 
various positions until he became as- 
sociated with the company’s Atlanta, 
Ga., office in 1950. In 1953 he was 
appointed manager of automotive 
products sales. He was educated at 
Michigan State University, receiving 
a B.S. degree in chemical engineer- 
ing. 


Northeastern Weed 


Control Meeting Set 


NEW YORK—tThe 1959 meeting of 
the Northeastern Weed Control Con- 
ference will be held Jan. 7-9 at the 
Hotel New Yorker here. Some 550 
members of the industry, government 
and agricultural experiment stations 
are expected to attend. 

A feature of the meeting will be a 
series of discussions on conservation 
and public health. J. W. Leonard, 
Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion, will discuss ‘The Use of Herbi- 
cides for Conservation Purposes.” 

Jan. 8 will have a full day of re- 
ports in the section on public health 
concerning air pollution, ragweed 
control, weed control programs and 
others. Some of the speakers and 
their topics are: 

e@ Alexander Rihm, Jr., New York 
State Department of Health, “Plans 
for a Ragweed Control Program for 
the State of New York.” 


@ Warren H. Wagner, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “Botanical Research 
on Atmospheric Pollution.” 

e@ Alfred H. Fletcher, New Jersey 
State Department of Health, will act 
as panel leader in a discussion on 
“Pollen Pollution of the Air, What 
Can Be Done About It?” 

As in previous years, the program 
for the three-day meeting will open 
with a general session, followed by 
concurrent meetings for (1) horticul- 
ture crops, (2) agronomic crops, (3) 
industrial and highways, (4) public 
health and (5) aquatics, conservation 
and forestry. 

Of general interest, W. F. Meggitt, 
Rutgers University, will report on 
“Promising New Developments in 
Weed Control.” 


New Sulfur Producer 


TULSA—Operations of Tuloma 
Gas Products Co., Tulsa, have been 
expanded to include sulfur and all 
liquid products produced in natural 
gasoline and cycling plants. Tuloma 
had previously marketed only LP-gas 
products. Sulfur is marketed from 
five plants in West Texas and Wyo- 
ming, where it is recovered from sour 
natural gas. 
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Store Layout Tops 
In Importance for 
Texas Dealer 


By RUEL McDANIEL 
Croplife Special Writer 


Harry A, Wilson, owner of Wilson 
Feed & Farm Supply, El Campo, 
Texas, like many another farm sup- 
ply merchant, kept telling himself, 
over the years, that if and when he 
built a new store he would pay a lot 
of attention to layout. He felt that 
store layout had been a neglected end 
of the farm supply business, in that 
so many stores were housed in “build- 
ings” rather than stores planned for 
a specific type of merchandise. And 
he believed the proper layout could 
reduce manpower and overhead. 

A year ago he moved into a new 
building, constructed for a farm store 
operation and laid out according to 
his specifications. 


The result has been that, al- 
though volume has increased ma- 
terially since moving into the new 
location, manpower has been re- 
duced and overhead actually is less. 


The basic factor that enabled Mr. 
Wilson to reduce his store force by 
one man was the improved unloading 
and loading facilities in the rear area 
of the new building. 

Although the new store backs up 
to a railroad siding, so that carload 
shipments may be unloaded directly 
from the cars to the store, this fea- 
ture is not the major one in reducing 
handling costs. It would be almost as 
economical, even though there were 
no railroad siding, for the same lay- 
out could be used for more truck 
platform footage. 


The main store building is 50 ft. 
wide, fronting on a semi-business 
street, and 761, ft. deep. Across 

(Turn to STORE LAYOUT, page 14) 


WHEN WILSON’S Feed & Farm Supply, El Campo, Tex- 
as, changed its location about a year ago, the owner 
Harry A. Wilson made sure that the new store was 


THOUGH THE BUILDING was old, Jim Drye of 
Guthrie, Okla., has made many improvements since buy- 
ing the feed store. He added a set of large public scales, 


e 


rapidly. 


an attractive office and more storage. All this plus ag- 
gressive salesmanship has increased the store’s volume 


Aggressive Outlook Pays as Oklahoma 


Dealer Continues to Grow, 


When 29-year-old Jim Drye bought 
a farm store in Guthrie, Okla., he 
knew he wasn’t getting anything ex- 
cept the building. The business had 
been closed a year and a half and 
the firm’s customers had found other 
places to trade. 

But during the ensuing two years 
young Mr. Drye has built a nice busi- 
ness in farm chemicals, feeds, farm 
supplies, and truck hauling. His place 
is one of the busiest in town and his 
sales stretch out hundreds of miles 
from Guthrie because of his two 19- 
ton trucks. 


The demand for fertilizers, insecti- 
cides and herbicides is increasing lo- 
cally, and as a sideline to the feed 
business they bring in a _ sizeable 
profit. 

“It takes a bit of talking to sell 
them,” he said. “I don’t try to con- 
vince a farmer against his will, but 
in their visits here for feed we often 
talk about fertilizer and how much it 
will increase yields. I find that quite 
often a dealer misses a sale because 
he doesn’t mention the item.” 

The most widely used fertilizers in 
the area are 10-20-0, 16-20-0 and 


planned specifically for his operation. “Too many stores 
are just housed in buildings rather than in structures 


built with definite plan in mind,” he says. 


Build Profits 


some 5-10-5. He has also increased 
nitrogen sales by getting wheat farm- 
er to topdress their fields in Septem- 
ber. By discussing these needs with 
farmers, he has been able to contract 
fertilizer sales ahead of time. 

“If you wait until farmers are 
ready to apply fertilizers, they may 
buy them at the closest place,’’ Mr. 
Drye said. 

Shortly after acquiring the store, 
he saw an opportunity in trucking. 
Quite often he turned the office over 
to his wife while he made trips to 
distant points for supplies. This has 
proved so profitable that now the 
trucks are kept busy most of the 
time. 

With them he has found many 
openings for bulk sales. A few times 
he has hauled fertilizer as far away 
as Clint, Texas, which is 700 miles 
to the southwest. And fairly regular- 
ly he hauls from Nebraska into Okla- 
homa, selling by the truckload. An- 
other lucrative haul has been in 
trucking stock salt from Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

When he doesn’t have a market of 
his own, he hauls for other dealers 
and is now regularly trucking for 
three of them. Mr. Drye doesn’t be- 
lieve in fighting his competitors, par- 
ticularly on prices. He usually has 
one price except for bulk sales when 
a small discount is given. 

“I find that dealers who sell goods 
too cheap usually hold out on ser- 
vice,” he said. “I try to make a rea- 
sonable profit, but I also give the 
farmer all the help he needs. I'll 
check his fields with him, contact ex- 
perts for problems we can’t solve, 
and I’ll do him all the favors possi- 
ble. If he gets good service, he is not 
so likely to hunt for cheaper mer- 
chandise.” 

In his traveling, Mr. Drye often 
finds an opportunity in picking up 
other loads. Last year down in Texas 
he noticed the watermelon harvest 
was in full swing. He found that field 
prices were quite low, so he hauled 
120 tons back to Oklahoma during 

(Turn to AGGRESSIVE, page 14) 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 7301—Folder on 
Bateh Mixers 


Rotary batch mixers are described 
in a folder recently released by the 
Munson Mill Machinery Co. The four- 
page, two-color folder contains pic- 
tures and specifications of two types 
of mixers—Type 4 and Type 7. Op- 


Rotary Batch Mixer 


tional features of the mixers, such 
as quick-open door, internal vent, air 
control cylinder, flush valve, 


strip 
heater and internal spray pipe, are 


also described. For copies, check No. 
7301 on the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 6854—Material 
Classifier 


A “Gravitational” classifier which 
utilizes gravity, drag and centrifugal 
forces to separate dry fines from 
course materials has been announced 
by the Buell Engineering Co. The 
unit has no moving parts and can be 
used in classifying fertilizers, chemi- 


cals and many other materials. Ma- 
terial enters the classifier at the top 
and low velocity air is blown through 


No. 6840—Aerial 


Brochure 

- 6841—Booklet on Tin 
Fungicide 

6842—Rotary Filler 

- 6843—Vatve Bag Packer 

6845—Booklet on S$; 

. 6846—Pesticide Fact Book 

6847——Portable Sprayer Line 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPR) 


ADDRESS 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


Send me information on the items marked: 


Ne. 6848—Film on Weed Killer 
Ne. 6849-—Copper 
Complex 
OC No. 6850—Stainiess Steel 
uplers 
Ne. 6852—"'Crep Protector" 
No. 6854—Material Classifier 
No. 7258—Weigher, Filler Bulletin 
() No. 7301—Folder on Batch Mixer 
Ne. 7305—Moisture 


FIRST CLASS 

PERMIT No. 2 
(Bec. 34.9, 
PLL. & 

MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN, 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


it at right angles. The air stream 
then turns sharply upward and passes 
between widely spaced vanes. In do- 
ing so it collects particles smaller 
than a given size. For details, check 
No. 6854 on the coupon and mail to 
this publication. 


No. 6852—“Crop 
Protector” 


Finco, Inc., is marketing a self- 
propelled unit called the “Crop Pro- 
tector’ which sprays, dusts, defoli- 
ates, tops, seeds, fertilizes and applies 
granular DDT, according to company 
literature. Described as a high clear- 
ance machine, the “Crop Protector” 
is recommended for cotton, corn, to- 
bacco, peanuts, grains sorghums and 
other row crops. The unit is available 
in horsepower sizes of eight, 18 and 
25 and can spray more than 200 acres 
per day, it is claimed. A folder de- 
scribing the unit is available by 
checking No. 6852 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6840—Aerial 
Equipment Brochure 


Revised brochures describing 
Transland Aircraft’s line of dust and 
liquid spray aerial applicating equip- 
ment are now available. Described in 
the publication are hoppers, agitator 
gates, spreaders, plumbing, pumps, 
dump and pressure regulator valves, 
trailing edge booms and _ nozzles, 
pressure gauges, pilot controls and 
spray kits. Also included is a cur- 
rent Transland price list. For copies, 
check No. 6840 on the coupon and 
mail to Croplife. } 


No. 6847—Portable 
Sprayer Line | 


A new line of sprayers, called 
“Stroll ’"N Spray,” has been an- 
nounced by the Universal Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Division of Air Control 
Products, Inc. Each of the company’s 
three sprayers in the line carries 
spray solution in a wheeled tank 
which rolls behind the user. The 
“Easy Pump” model builds up spray- 
ing pressure by moving the towing 
handle. For details, check No. 6847 
on the coupon and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 7305—Moisture 
Balance 


The Ohaus Moisture Determina- 
tion Balance is a combination drying 
unit and precision balance which pro- 
vides an easy way to measure mois- 
ture content of a wide variety of 


products and materials, announced 
Seedburo Equipment Co. The unit 
can be used for solids or liquids and 
shows the percentage of moisture di- 
rectly to plus or minus 0.170. The 
percentage of moisture loss can be 
read directly throughout the entire 
cycle as the moisture is driven off, 
the company says. For details, check 
No. 7305 and mail to this publication. 


No. 6850—Stainless 
Steel Couplers 


Stainless steel “Kamlok” quick 
couplers are now available from Jor- 
dan Industries Sales Division of OPW 
Corp. The couplers are used with 


hoses, pipes and equipment needing a 
quick coupler. The Kamloks are 
available in % in. to 3 in. sizes. The 
couplers are suitable for pressures to 
200 psi and temperatures to 550° F., 
the company says. Check No. 6850 on 
the coupon and mail for details. 


No. 7258—Weigher, 


Filler Bulletin 


The Holm Model GF weighing and 
filling machine for packaging of free- 
flowing materials is described in a 
bulletin offered by the Richardson 
Scale Co., Clifton, N.J. Bulletin H-2 
tells how the machine operates, lists 
specifications and describes compon- 
ent parts. A photograph of the unit 
is included and labeled for working 
parts. Check No. 7258 on the coupon 
and mail to this publication for 
copies. 


No. 6841—Booklet on 
Tin Fungicide 


An organic tin fungicide, recently 
developed by a German chemical firm 
for treating leaf-spot and blight on 
potatoes, is discussed in “Tin and Its 
Uses,” published by the Tin Research 
Institute, Inc. The article shows il- 
lustrations of crops which have been 
left untreated contrasted with crops 
that have been treated with the tin 
fungicide. Copies can be obtained by 
checking No. 6841 on the coupon and 
mailing. 

No. 6848—Film on 
Weed Killer 


American Cyanamid Co. announces 
the availability of a new film showing 
the effects of amino triazole on per- 
ennial weeds like Canada thistle, cat- 
tails and quack grass. Entitled ‘Roots 
and All,” the color-sound movie takes 
place in eastern, midwestern and 
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western U.S. According to the com- 
pany, the 16-minute, 16mm film is 
available for showings at weed con- 
trol meetings for agricultural groups. 
For details, check No. 6848 on the 
coupon and mail, 


No. 6346—Pesticide 


Fact Book 


Publication of the “Open Door to 
Plenty,” a pesticide industry fact 
book, has been announced by the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 


The story of how 


Chemicals ave to ow 
feed. ovr property ond ow health 


The book tells the story of agricul- 
tural chemicals and how they are 
used. The 64-page illustrated book- 
let reviews progress which has been 
made in pesticides and reports on 
future advances which are expected 
in the industry. For copies, check No. 
6846 on the coupon and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 6843—Valve Bag 
Packer 


The fluidizing air principle of con- 
veying powdery and free flowing ma- 
terials is employed in the new Air- 
Pac valve packer introduced by the 


HERE 1S HOW 


IT WORKS 


POSITIVE CUT-OFF VALVE 
STOPS FLOW OF MATE- 
RIAL WHEN BAG IS FILLED 
TO CORRECT WEIGHT ON 


SPOUT FITS 
SMALL 
IN THE 
BEAM SCALE 


AIR FILM SLIDES POWDERY 
MATERIAL IN “‘LIQUIFIED" 
FORM FROM HOPPER THROUGH 
PACKER SPOUT 


E. D. Coddington Manufacturing Co. 
The unit fills standard valve bags 
from 20 to 100 lb. No moving parts 
are used, the company says, and no 
motor is required. The packer is 
ready to operate when connected with 
a 110 volt AC service and to stand- 
ard low capacity air compressor sys- 
tem. A built-in scale provides weight 
control and shuts off the packer au- 
tomatically when desired weight is 
reached. Check No. 6843 on the cou- 
pon and mail for details. 


No. 6845—Booklet on 
Spraying 


“How to Choose and Use Your 
Farm Sprayer” is the title of a book- 
let being offered by the Hanson 
Equipment Co, The 16-page booklet 
gives tips on selecting the right kind 
of sprayer and how to use it effici- 
ently. It includes information on the 
proper calibration of equipment plus 
weed and insect recognition charts 


with suggested chemicals for their 
control. For copies, check No. 6845 
on the coupon and mail to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 6819—Copper Hy- 
drate Complex 


A technical bulletin on “Dy-Q- 
Plex”-1, copper hydrate complex, has 
been prepared by the Henry Bower 
Chemical Manufacturing Co. Data on 
the material plus specifications and 
package information is_ included. 
Charts on the material’s physical 
properties, fungicidal properties and 
effects on marine organisms supple- 
ment the text. Copies of the bulletin 
can be obtained by checking No. 6849 
on the coupon and mailing to this 
publication. 


No. 63842—Rotary 
Filler 


Frazier & Son announce the Model 
“P” High Speed Rotary Whiz-Packer, 
a fully automatic volumetric filling 
machine. The machine is designed to 
handle a variety of dry products, 
ranging from powders to granular 
and bulk materials. The unit is cus- 
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tom built to plant specifications and 
is powered by two % h.p. motors. 
For more complete information, 
check No. 6842 on the coupon and 


mail to this publication. 


This particle of Swift's PC-47 Triple Superphosphate 
is magnified 9 times actual size. 


The 47% A.P.A. Triple Superphosphate with over 


14. BILLION 


AMMONIA TRAPS PER TON 


That’s positive ammoniating-ability — the 
kind that builds satisfaction and repeat sales. 

Swift’s new PC-47 Triple Superphosphate 
is the result of the extra care Swift devotes 
to making its phosphate operations serve 
you better ... the same extra care in proc- 
essing to assure complete uniformity of 
grade and grind... the same extra care 


that satisfies your delivery requirements. 

Before you settle on your source of triple 
superphosphate, phosphate rock or ground 
phosphate, ask to have a Swift Phosphate 
Center representative outline what extra care 
can mean to you. Or write for illustrated 
brochure to SWIFT & COMPANY, Phosphate 
Center, Bartow, Florida. 


THE SERVICE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR PHOSPHATE NEEDS 


Swift 


YEAR 


7o Sewe Your 


WITH PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


AND PC-47 TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
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A 12-POINT PROGRAM TO 


Increase Fertilizer Sales 


For more than twenty-three years, the American 
Potash Institute has helped expand the mar- 
kets for fertilizers on American farms. 


During this period, the tonnage of fertilizers 
purchased by American farmers has made the 
most dramatic gains in the history of the fer- 
tilizer industry, going from slightly over 
6,000,000 to more than 22,000,000 tons a year. 

These tonnage gains have been the direct 
result of an increasing awareness by farmers 
of the role balanced fertilizer programs. can 
play in more profitable farming. Many groups 
and individuals have helped. ! 


The American Potash Institute is proud of 
having shared in this joint effort. It is a service 
organization, designed to help you expand the 
use of balanced plant foods. 


You are invited to take advantage of the 
many Institute services. They will help you 
sell fertilizer. Simply mail the coupon at the 
bottom of the opposite page, or get in touch 
with the American Potash Institute represent- 
ative in your area. 


This service brings tonnage-building soil fer- 
tility facts you can use. 


RELATIVE CONSUMPTION 
OF PLANT NUTRIENTS IN 
MIXED FERTILIZERS 


Nearly 87 % of the potash 
consumed in the United 
States is in mixed fertili- 
zers 


SOURCE 
U.S. Deportment 
of Agriculture, 
June, 1958 (ARS 41-19-1) 


Your Territory 


WALL POSTERS 


Potash Institute charts, on nutrient deficiencies, plant 

me Pi food utilization by crops, and other soil fertility topics, 
have become standard sources of farm knowledge on 
fertilizers. These charts are available for your use, for 
display purposes. They will help you sell more fer- 
tilizer. 


SPECIAL BOOKLETS 


Mail the coupon for a complete listing of special book- 
lets. These include ‘‘Fertilizer Placement,” ‘Hidden 
Hunger In Crops,” ‘Potash Deficiency Symptoms,” 


“Forest Fertilization,’ and ‘Potash In Agriculture.” 
They will help you help your customers. 


COLORED SLIDE SETS 


For use in any standard slide projector. These include 

we Pp “Successful Alfalfa—You Can Grow It,” “Soil Fertil- 
ity and Soybeans,” “Potassium Hunger Signs,” “Safe 
and Efficient Fertilizer Placement.” Each set with its 
own narration. Excellent for dealer or customer meet- 
ings. Used by fertilizer industry, teachers and agricul- 
tural advisers for classes and farm meetings. 


MOTION PICTURES 


For dealer meetings, customer meetings, or showing 
oe Pp) on local television stations, use a free-loan Potash In- 
stitute motion picture. Full color 16 mm. sound pictures 
on soil testing, deficiency symptoms, tissue tests, and 


other subjects. Over 300,000 people see them an- 
nually. Mail coupon for complete information. 


REGIONAL NEWS LETTERS 


Keep you informed on soil fertility subjects in your 

ae 6? K area. A time-saving digest of information on subjects 
important in your particular region. Extra copies also 
available for your customers. 


BI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


The American Potash Institute’s magazine, ‘Better 

%e Pp Crops with Plant Food,” is read and studied by agri- 
cultural leaders the nation over. Articles in “Better 
Crops” are written by authorities in the soil fertility 
field. In addition to articles on the fertilization of major 
crops, other subjects include forest tree nutrition, lawn 
and turf fertilization, flower fertilization, and house 
plant care and fertilization. Circulation exceeds 
25,000. 
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REGIONAL AGRONOMISTS 


REPRINTS OF SOIL FERTILITY ARTICLES 

Reprints of soil fertility articles, appearing in “Better 
be Pp Crops with Plant Food,” are used by the fertilizer in- 
dustry as direct mail or over-the-counter fertilizer edu- 
cational material. They also go to high school and 
college classes. Between 300,000 and 400,000 are 
distributed annually. 


These men are practical scientists, well informed in the 
agriculture of the particular area in which each serves. 
Contact the one nearest to you, which can readily be 
determined from the map, below. You will find him 
ready to advise and help you in every way he can. 


ABSTRACTS OF SOIL FERTILITY ARTICLES 


AID TO FARM PRESS, RADIO, TV 


A valuable and time-saving service. Abstracts of scien- 
tific and technical articles on soil fertility from journals 
and bulletins the world over. 


Potash Institute staff members work closely with farm 
magazine editors, radio and television farm directors. 
Many articles, photos and broadcasts stressing im- 
proved soil fertility practices have been originated or 
aided by Institute agronomists. These articles, pictures 
and broadcasts help you sell more fertilizer. 


FELLOWSHIPS, RESEARCH GRANTS 


ye Pp American Potash Institute graduate fellowships and re- 


search grants in some forty states and provinces have 
developed information on improved fertilization prac- 


FERTILIZER DEMONSTRATIONS 


In cooperation with official agricultural agencies, the 
Potash Institute supports field demonstration programs 
which show farmers the value of correct fertilizer 
usage. Check your nearby Institute representative for 


tices leading to increased usage. 

They have also helped train a large number of 
professional agronomists for responsible positions in 
the fertilizer industry, colleges, experiment stations 


demonstrations in your area. 


and the federal government. 


There’s a Potash Institute man near you... call him! 


G. A. WICKSTROM 
Agronomist 
1329 Anthony 
Columbia, Missouri 


R. D. MUNSON 
Agronomist 
2265 Carter Avenue 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


H. L. GARRARD 
Agronomist 
1826 Sycamore Road 
Homewood, Illinois 


W. L. NELSON 


Midwestern Director 
403 Northwestern Avenue 


West Lafayette, Indiana 


R. P. PENNINGTON 


Canadian Director 
593 Brant Street 
Burlington, Ontario 


G. H. BRAUN 
Agronomist Portland, 
13915 S. E. Fairoaks Drive Oregon 


Portland 22, Oregon 


M. E. McCOLLAM 
Western Director 
314 First National Bank Bidg. 
San Jose 13, California 


|_ San Jose, California 


F. S. FULLMER 
Agronomist 
2801 Clay Street 
Newport Beach, California 


Newport Beach, California 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Homewood, 
IHlinois 


Columbia, Missouri 


Starkville, Mississippi 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


urlington, 
Washington, D.C. 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Raleigh, North Carstina 
Atlanta, Georgia 


H. B. MANN 


President 


J. D. ROMAINE 
Chief Agronomist 


S. W. MARTIN, Jr. 
Editor 


E. T. YORK, Jr. 


Eastern Director 


S. E. YOUNTS 


Agronomist 


MRS. HELEN M. HUDGINS 


Librarian 


Institute Headquarters 
1102 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


N. D. MORGAN 
Agronomist 
115 Patton Avenue 
Shreveport 67, Louisiana 


E. H. BAILEY 
Agronomist 
113 North Nash Avenue 
Starkville, Mississippi 


Cc. W. SUMMEROUR 
Agronomist 
P. O. Box 963 
Montgomery 2, Alabama 


J. F. REED 
Southern Director 
Mortgage Guarantee Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


J. E. SEDBERRY, Jr. 
Agronomist 
5300 West Lakeside Drive 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


ae 


THE AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC. 


1102 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Member Companies 


@ AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
@ DUVAL SULPHUR & POTASH COMPANY 


@ POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


@ SOUTHWEST POTASH CORPORATION 
@ UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY DIVISION OF | 
UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


The American Potash Institute, Inc. 
1102 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., Department 152 
Please send me information on the topics checked below: 


Wall Posters Reprints of Soil 
|_| Slide Sets Fertility Articles 
Motion Pictures Bi-Monthly Magazine 
|] Special Booklets “Better Crops” 
Regional News Letters 
Name. 
Address 
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Montgomery, 
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STORE LAYOUT 


(Continued from page 9) 


the rear is a loading and unloading 
platform, 50 ft. wide and 261 ft. 
deep. 


A low-angle ramp leads from the 
inside edge of the platform to the 
sales floor directly below. The plat- 
form is about 4 ft. higher than the 
sales floor and 4% ft. above the 
ground at the railroad side and the 
same height on the end where trucks 
load or unload. 

Sliding doors give ample working 
space along the siding and one large 
door provides working area at the 
end of the platform area for truck 
crews to work. 

The platform area is sufficiently 
large to store most bulk fertilizers 
and feeds, such as are bought by 
farmers and ranchers by the pick-up 
truck load or more. Thus, when a 
truck or carload of fertilizers come 
in, the items which sell in large or- 
ders remain on the platform area, 
while the small-order lines go down 
to the main sales floor. Only samples 
of the large-order lines go to the 
floor. 


Such merchandise that must move 
down to the sales floor is moved 
quickly and easily down the ramp 
on hand-trucks. As it sells, if the 
customer wishes to load from the 
rear, it is moved up the ramp the 
same way, but most sales from the 
main floor are smaller orders and 
generally are loaded into the cus- 


AGGRESSIVE 


(Continued from page 9) 


the next few trips and sold the 
melons for a good profit. 


“I'd like to work this place into 
a one-stop farm service,” he said. 
“Fertilizers, for instance, perhaps 
won't make a dealer a living in this 
area, but they help out. Also such 
items as insecticides, weed killers, 
binder twine and other products that 
sell well for a few months each year. 
So I want to add items one at a time 
until I get a well-rounded, year- 
around business. 

“A dealer must do that or else spe- 
cialize. And if he specializes he must 
stretch out and grab the business 
from a half dozen other dealers.” 

“I didn’t have much business ex- 
perience before buying the store,” he 
explained, “but my idea is to help 
farmers with their problems, to be 
friendly and treat customers fairly. It 
seems to be paying off. 

“Give us another two years and 
maybe we'll really have something 
to show people.” 


Gloomicides 


A play boy was proposing to a girl 
who refused to take him sericusly. 

“Im fast and loose now,” the play- 
boy said, “but if you'll marry me, I'll 
be just the opposite of what I am 
today.” 

“That's what I'm afraid o!,” the 
girl replied. “The opposite of fast 
and loose is slow and tight.” 


A friend of ours recently bought a 
foreign automobile and after careful 
computation over a month came to 
the conclusion that he was not get- 
ting the phenomenally high mileage 
so often credited to such cars. So he 
took it ta a local mechanic who, after 
checking it thoroughly, pronounced 
it in perfect condition. “But isn’t 
there something I can do to increase 
this mileage?” he asked. 


tomers’ cars in front of the store, 


The platform is of such height that 
the average truck backs up to it and 
the truck bed is level with the floor 
of the platform area. This enables 
the man loading to wheel the hand- 
truck directly from the platform, 
where it has been loaded from stock 
stored here, onto the truck without 
strain or assistance. 

The simple arangement not only 
has eliminated many handling prob- 
lems but it has made the work easier 
for the man who unloads and loads, 
Mr. Wilson stresses. 


“When we were in the old store,” 
Mr. Wilson says, “we were always 
crowded for space, and yet we had 
as much floor area there as we 
have in the new store. It simply 
was not laid out to the best advan- 
tage for a feed store. We had no 


adequate loading facilities, and as 
a@ consequence, we were forced to 
handle heavy sacks more than we 
should have. It was costing us 
money because of poor planning. 


“After I knew that we eventually 
would have a new building, I made 
notes of the things I wanted to 
change, and this rear platform item 
was the most important. It has work- 
ed out even better than we had anti- 
cipated.” 

As a result of reduced handling and 
easier unloading and loading, it was 
possible for the store to operate with 
one less man than formerly—a man 
who devoted most of his time to load- 
ing and unloading. Now the man who 
does this performs the tasks with 
ease and still has time to help out on 
the sales floor. 

A minor feature of the new build- 
ing is a narrow frontage extending 
40 ft. beyond the 50-ft. main store 
frontage and having a depth of 14 
ft., used mainly for the display of 
yard and garden supplies. 


FERTILIZER DISCOVERY 


TO UP SAFFLOWER ACREAGE 

GLASGOW, MONT. — Pacific Oil- 
seeds, Inc., wants to increase eastern 
Montana’s safflower acreage by 30% 
next year. Hannes A. Hallgrimson, 
company field agent, said plans are 
to put 80,000 acres into the new 
crop. “If the farmers are ready to 
grow safflower to the extent of our 
80,000 acres,” he stated, “Pacific 
Vegetable Oil Corp. will build a pro- 
cessing plant in 1959, with construc- 
tion beginning in the spring.” 


ILLINOIS PROGRAM 

URBANA, ILL. — Businessmen 
serving agriculture in this area will 
have an opportunity to hear about 
future trends and what they mean at 
the first Agricultural Industries 
Forum at the University of Illinois, 
on Jan. 27-28. In the program an- 
nounced recently by E. E. Broad- 
bent, chairman, the joint industry- 
college committee has arranged gen- 
eral sessions of interest to all food 
and agricultural industry representa- 
tives. 


RETURNS CAKED 


Monsanto farm researchers 
i¥ tested New Lion E-2 


ust 


\/*'all over the U.S. A.... 


THE HOTTEST PLACE ...NO CAKING! 
Phoenix, Ariz. Average high temp.:118°F. —_~ 


WE GUARANTEE IT WILL NOT CAKE IN YOUR 
PLACE ...or on your customer’s farm. You and 
your customers now get a prilled ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer that won’t cake in the bag under any 
storage conditions! No other ammonium nitrate 
can match New Lion E-2 for noncaking, dust-free 


performance. 


NEW SUPER-DENSE LION E-2 GIVES YOU prills of 
uniform size, 50% harder for dust-free handling 
and no loss in ground or air application. Super- 


TEST IT YOURSELF. This hand compression 
chamber creates pressures up to 600 Ibs. per sq. 
inch, but it can’t cake Lion E-2. Your Monsanto 
salesman will show you how to compare Lion E-2 
with any other ammonium nitrate you carry. 


“You can do the same as most 
foreign car owners do,” replied the 
mechanic. “Lie about it.” 


density puts 20% more material in spreader, means 
less handling, storage and labor. 
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The corn ears harvested this fall 
can tell a lot about the fertility of 
the soil and how well the plants were 
fed, according: to Marshall Christy, 
University of Missouri extension soils 
specialist. 


Mr. Christy points out that such 
information can mean extra dollars 
to farmers through better yields 
next year. 


The ears reflects whether the soil’s 
plant food was sufficient or lacking 
in some respect, he says. If the ears 
were well filled, and had luster and 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


polish, then the crop received all the 
nutrients it needed. 

Mr. Christy lists these things to 
watch for: 


@ Small ears pinched off at the tip 
indicate a lack of nitrogen. Pollinated 
kernels failed to fill. Nitrogen is an 
essential nutrient throughout the 
growing season. It is particularly use- 
ful when silking and tasseling starts. 


@ When ears are small and some- 
times twisted, with part of entire 
rows of kernels missing, the plants 
may be suffering from phosphorus 
starvation. Rows of kernels are often 


crooked and the tips of the ears are 
usually not filled. 


@ Chaffy-like nubbins, with loose, 
dull-colored kernels can mean a lack 
of potash. Tips of ears don’t fill. 

Mr. Christy says that severe lim- 
itations of one nutrient may result 
in multiple deficiency symptoms 
showing up. Phosphorus or nitrogen 
shortages may be caused by a “poor” 
lime situation. 

* 


Fertilizing pastures can boost for- 
age yields by 50%, improve the qual- 
ity of the herbage and increase farm- 
ers’ profits from dairy and meat prod- 
ucts, reports Dr. G. T. Webster, head 
of the University of Kentucky’s 
agronomy department. 


In Kentucky alone, more than 8,- 
600,000 acres of pasture land could 
be profitably fertilized, says Dr. 
Webster in a_ statement sum- 
marized here by the Midwest divi- 
sion of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE! 


THE WETTEST PLACE ...NO CAKING! 
Mobile, Ala. 67.57 in. rainfall per year. 


NEW LION E-2* 


NEW MOISTUREPROOF BAG of tough 
polyethylene keeps fertilizer dry and free-flowing 
until used. Re-usable bags have dozens of uses, 
help increase your volume on New Lion E-2. Also 
available in new polyethylene-lined multiwall bags. 


STRADEMARK OF MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO, 


THE COLDEST PLACE ...NO CAKING! 
Bismarck, N. D. Average low temp.: —44°F. 


Always stores...Always pours 
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“At present, fertilizer use on pas- 
tures average only 25 lb. per acre,” 
he says, “compared to 250 Ib. per acre 
recomended by the University agron- 
omists. 
Dr. Webster points out that when 
legumes are part of the pasture seed- 
ing mixture, some nitrogen is needed 
in addition to the phosphate and po- 
tash in the fertilizer applied. Lime 
may be needed, too, if soil tests in- 
dicate. 
Keeping legumes in the. pasture 
stand calls for regular applications 
of fertilizer containing phosphate and 
potash, he says. 


H. F. Miller, extension agronomist 

of the university, reports that if 
recommended amounts of fertilizer 
were used on Kentucky’s present 
hay and pasture land, there would 
be a market for close to 1,000,000 
tons of fertilizer. 


* 


Downy mildew may attack cabbage 
in the Hastings area from September 
or October until the end of the grow- 
ing season the following spring. 


The fungus Penonospora para- 
sitica (Pers.) ex fr. causes downy 
mildew of cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli and closely related cruci- 
fers. Outbreaks occur when heavy 
dews or rains keep the plants wet 
for long periods and night time 
temperatures range between 50° 
and 60° for several nights in suc- 
cession. 


Downy mildew is a leaf-spotting 
disease. The fungus appears on the 
leaves as a white mold, which can be 
seen easily when the plants are wet. 
It stunts or kills young seedlings, and 
may retard the growth of older 
plants. Spots on the head leaves of 
cabbage mar their appearance, and 
badly spotted heads are not salable. 

According to Dr. A. H. Eddins, 
plant pathologist in charge of the po- 
tato investigations laboratory, Hast- 
ings, downy mildew can be controlled 
satisfactori!y with the _ fungic’de 
chloranil, nabam-zine sulfate and zi- 
neb. 


He said to begin spraying or 
dusting the plants a week to 10 
days after the seed is planted, or 
sooner if the disease is present. 
Continue the treatment three times 
each week, with a 1- to 2-day inter- 
val between applications, except 
when temperatures drop to 40° or 
lower or heavy rains interrupt the 
schedule, Use 80 to 150 gal. of spray 
or 15 to 35 Ib. of dust per acre at 
each application, depending upon 
s ze of the plants. 


Fifty percent ch'oranil wettable, 4 
Ib. in 100 gal. of water, and 5% sta- 
bilized chlcranil dust are recommend- 
ed for controlling downy mildew in 
plant beds. Dr. Eddins says that 
chloranil usually has given better con- 
trol of the disease than other fungi- 
cides. However, if chloranil cannot be 
applied at the recommended rates, 
spray the plants with nabam, 2 qt. 
plus % to 1 Ib. zine sulfate in 109 gal. 
water, or zineb, 1% Ib. in 100 gal. 
water. There is less danger of injur- 
ing small plants by over-treating with 
these fungicides than with chloranil. 

Dr. Eddins says treat plant beds 
until all usable plants are drawn. 
Where the crop is started from seed 
sown in the field, continue treating 
until the plants are thinned to a 
stand. 

Treatment of maturing cabbage at 
6- to 7-day intervals is recommended 
when the disease is severe. Use nabam 
2 qt. plus % to 1 Ib. zine sulfate in 
100 gal. water or 6.5% zineb dust. 
Use 100 to 150 gal. of spray or 30 to 
50 Ib. dust per acre at each applica- 
tion. Use a gocd commercial spread- 
ersticker with the spray as recom- 
mended on the manufacturer’s label. 
The tolerance for each of the two 
fungicides recommended is seven ppm 
and seven days is the minimum time 


between the last application and har- 
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THREE OF the Beermann Bros. tractor-applicators applying fertilizer to advantages because the dealer often has more experience in applying it, says 


farmland near Dakota City, Neb. This type of custom application has many Mel Beermann, in charge of fertilizer at Beermann Brothers. 


Dealer Adds Fertilizer Line, Changes Area Farming Methods 


By JESS BLAIR 
Croplife Special Writer 

Since they added the selling of 
fertilizers to their alfalfa dehydrat- 
ing plant in 1952, the Beermann 
brothers of Dakota City, Neb., have 
been making changes in the farming 
methods of this area. They have 
found that fertilizers increase crop 
yields, but something else they learn- 
ed is that the trace elements are im- 
portant. 

“We had farmers spending $12 to 
$15 an acre fertilizing brome grass 
and they were still not getting the 
best results,” said Mel Beermann, 
manager of the fertilizer division of 
Beermann Bros. Dehy. “This is when 
we became interested in the trace 
elements which necessitated a com- 
prehensive soil test.” 


This operates somewhat differ- 
ently from most soil tests. It in- 
cludes tests for primary, secondary 
and trace elements rather than just 
the primary plant foods. Mr. Beer- 
mann tries to get soil samples cov- 
ering a depth of seven inches, 
not to exceed 40-acre areas, which 
he sends to a laboratory at Kear- 
ney, Neb. Here the soil samples are 
broken down not into the major 
elements only but also into the 
secondary and trace elements. The 
laboratory also tests the pH, solu- 
ble salts and organic matter. 


When such an analysis is com- 
pleted, then Mr. Beermann can sit 
down with the farmer and work out 
a balanced fertilization program. 

“We must charge for a soil test 
such as this one,”’ he said, “because 
there is too much time and expense 
to take them free.” 

The Beermann’s sell both dry and 
liquid fertilizer, but stress a nitro- 
gen solution. They have two 22,000 


gal. tanks located at their headquar- 
ters, which is in a farming communi- 
ty several miles west of Dakota City. 


They sell fertilizer in two ways. 
The farmer may buy it and put it 
on his fields with his own equip- 
ment. If he wants to do this, the 
company will place a storage tank 
on his farm and deliver the ma- 
terial to him. They will also show 
him how to apply it and help him 
get started. 


They prefer to apply the fertilizer 
themselves, because they have the 
equipment and know-how, and can do 
a better job. They own two large 
five-row disc applicators and also 
have three aluminum tank sprayers, 
all of which are pulled by tractors. 
In addition, they have a buJk truck 
for dry fertilizers and tank trucks for 
spraying nitrogen and mixed solu- 
tions. 


When they get a new customer, 
here is their method of operation. 
They take the soil sample and at 
the same time make a map of the 
farm, drawing the fields to scale 
and showing all landmarks. 


Mel Beermann writes down the 
field’s cropping history for the last 
two years and also puts in the crops 
to be grown for the coming year. 
When the soil sample results are re- 
ceived from the laboratory, he and 
the farmer work out a fertiliza‘ion 
plan, which shows the amount and 
kind of fertilizer and the time to be 
applied. 

When time to s‘tart work, Mr. 
Beermann hands a work sheet show- 
ing all the information to his brother 
Dick, who is production manager. 
Since the drivers are well-experi- 
enced and know the area, there is 
very little supervision needed. This 


CHOOSE YOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
APPLICATION EQUIPMENT FROM THE... 


TRAILER, TRUCK or 
TRACTOR MOUNTED for 


@ Aqua Ammonia 
@ Nitrogen Solutions 
@ Insecticides 

Weedicides 


Write today for a 
complete catalog to 


THE BROYHILL COMPANY 


the name that means 


CUSTOM QUALITY 


DAKOTA CITY, NEBRASKA 


allows Mel Beermann to spend his 
time with management problems 
and eliminates many of the small 
detailed duties. 


One of his biggest jobs was in 
getting farmers to use enough fer- 
tilizer. Yet his experience in public 
agricultural work stood him in 
gocd stead when he went into the 
alfalfa dehydrating business with 
his five brothers. He had been a 
county extension agent, worked 
for the Farm Bureau and spent 
some time with a large seed com- 
pany. 


While working with farmers, he 
had noticed that yields were lower 
than necessary because fertilizers 
were not used at all or were applied 
in limited amounts. He felt that a 
fertilizer service would be of great 
benefit to the community. 


All around the Beermann plant lies 
the fertile Missouri River Valley, 
which is one of the best farming 
areas in the nation. But after 100 
years of cultivation, the plant food 
had diminished. Many farmers did 
not realize this, which made the task 
of the fertilizer dealer doubly hard. 


Yet in the six years they have op- 
erated, the Beermann brothers have 
made steady progress. They sold from 
500 to 1,000 tons per year during the 


dry years, but doubled these figures 
during the wet seasons. 


“Just telling people they need 
fertilizer is not enough,” said Mr. 
Beermann. “It has required a de- 
tailed campaign of promotion.” 


This was handled in several ways. 
First, he believes in advertisng and 
runs large ads in the weekly news- 
paper. He often shows a picture of 
a prominent farmer who has a soil 
deficiency and had a complete soil 
test made. Then the farmer tells his 
story in the form of a testimonial. 
If there is a lack of some mineral, 
Mr. Beermann may also have a short 
article about it from some agricul- 
tural leader or college professor. 


Another method of showing profits 
from fertilizer is to take pictures. 
When a field shows a decided im- 
provement from fertilizer, he has 
large eight by ten-inch glossy pic- 
tures made. If he is running a test, 
he will put the fertilizer down in 
strips so the pictures will show a 
contrast. They try to include the 
farmer in the picture, and then his 
family receives a copy of the picture 
from the Beermann’s. 


Aside from advertising, the Beer- 
mann’s try to make their place a 
sort of headquarters for all farm- 
ers and stockmen. At the office 


MEL BEERMANN (right), manager of fertilizer division of Beermann Dehy, 
Dakota City, Neb., is shown talking fertilization problems with a customer. 
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A TEST STRIP is a good way of showing fertilizer re- phur and magnesium. Pictures such as these are printed 


sults. Strips of tall vegetation were fertilized with solu- 
tion that contained nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, sul- 


they serve coffee and soft drinks to 
all visitors, and give away such 
things pencils, fountain pens and 
other items. No high pressure sell- 
ing methods are used, yet talks on 
farm management are common. 


One trend Mel Beermann helped 
start in this area is off-season fer- 
tilization. He has good result from 
putting down nitrogen in February 
and March and working it into the 
soil. Also some customers are now 
cutting their corn stalks soon after 
harvest and applying fertilizer then. 

“This is something else that didn’t 
just happen,” he said. “I felt it would 
pay, so I kept talking about it until 
two or three farmers decided to try 
| 

The Beermann brothers may have 
had an advantage over other dealers 
because the boys own 800 acres of 


farm land. They can learn about fer- 
tilizer results by applying it to their 
own fields. As a selling tool, this isn’t 
too effective. It is better to establish 
tests on land where the owner has 
no interest in the company. 


The elements most needed in this 
area are nitrogen, phosphorus and 
some potash. Other elements used 
in the 1958 fertilizer year included 
sulphur, magnesium, iron, boron, 
copper, zinc and molybdenum. 


By stressing a complete fertiliza- 
tion program, the Beermann’s have 
brought about some large yield in- 
creases. 


‘In some cases our service has in- 
creased corn yields from 15 to 35 bu. 
an acre,” said Mr. Beermann. ‘Such 
results cause the farmer to use ferti- 
lizer the next year, and it will also 


in the newspapers by Mel Beermann, in charge of ferti- 
lizers, Beermann Dehy, Dakota City, Neb. 


bring in new customers who hear of 

For their fall application of ferti- 
lizer, the firm gets 50¢ an acre. For 
spring and summer sidedressing the 
price ranges from 75¢ to $1 an acre. 
Farmers may apply the materials but 
this is only for the more common 
fertilizers. Where trace elements are 
added, the work is usually done by 
the Beermann drivers and equipment. 
Not only can they do a better job, 
but they can apply it three times 
as fast. 

The Beermann brothers have 
merged their two business, selling 
fertilizer and dehydrated alfalfa un- 
der one organization. They are proud 
of the high quality alfalfa brown in 
the community, which enables the 
plant to produce high quality alfalfa 
pellets. This product is marketed un- 
der the “Past-Ur-Like” trademark. 


CROP OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 1) 


well above the old champion, 1948, 
when corn acreage was almost one 
sixth larger. 

Oats acreage was reduced to the 
lowest level in many years by wet 
weather in southern parts of the 
spring oats area and some winter- 
killing of fall plantings. A record 
yield per acre, however, still provid- 
ed an above-average crop. Barley 
shared the conditions favoring the 
other small grains and produced a 
record high yield and production from 
acreage slightly under that of a year 
ago. 

Sorghum grain appeared to be 
heading for a smaller year after 
many growers in the Plains States 
increased wheat, thus reducing sor- 
ghum grain acreage one seventh. But 
new varieties and ideal growing con- 
ditions brought production of a tenth 
higher than a year earlier. The total 
result for the four feed grains was 
production of one tenth more than 
the previous record set last year. 

Oilseed crops shared the fortune 
of feed grains. The soybean crop had 
its best year. Acreage made another 
successive annual expansion, yields 
reached a new high and production 
moved up again for the fifth succes- 
sive year. Cotton acreage was re- 
duced sharply to the smallest total 
since 1876, but despite some lateness 
and wet weather in central states, 
extremely high yields from the irri- 
gated crops in the Southwest as well 
as other sections set new record per 
acre yield levels and brought larger 
production of lint and seed than in 
1957. Flaxseed acreage reduction held 
down the production of this crop to 
4% below average although the sea- 
son was favorable and the per-acre 
yields were the second highest since 
1906. 

Forage production in most areas 
in 1958 was also the largest in many 
years. Hay yield per acre and total 
production slightly exceeded former 
record levels. Silage yields were high, 
whether of corn, grass or sorghums, 


IMC Starts Lawn, 
Garden Department 


CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. began operation 
Jan. 1 of a new lawn and garden de- 
partment in its Plant Food Division. 

John D. Zigler, general manager of 
the division, said the department will 
concentrate on promotion of a new 
lawn fertilizer called Thrive, which 
uses a slow-release feature to provide 
balanced and “metered” year-round 
feeding. 

The product was market-tested last 
spring in Rockford, South Bend and 
Ft. Wayne. It will be introduced this 
spring to expanded midwestern mar- 
kets, including the greater Chicago 
area and Milwaukee. 

Jack G. Ejisinger, formerly Chicago 
district manager for the hardware 
division of Black and Decker, has 
joined IMC to be sales manager for 
the new department. © 

He will head up a sales force which 
will operate independently of the divi- 
sion’s other departments. Other fer- 
tilizers to be featured by the new unit 
include Fertilis and Mello-Green. 


Fertilizer Salesmen's School 
Set by NPFI for Ohio 


WASHINGTON—A fertilizer sales- 
men’s training school, designed to im- 
prove sales techniques will be spon- 
sored by the National Plant Food In- 
stitute in Columbus, Ohio, on Feb. 4, 
announced Dr. Russell Coleman, ex- 
ecutive vice president of NPFT. 

Sales representatives of members 
as well as non-members of the In- 
stitute with operations in Ohio are 
being invited to attend the school. 

Institute staff members, with some 
additional authorities from outside 
organizations will present the sub- 
ject matter for the school. Subjects 
to be presented at the school will in- 
clude: 

1. What’s the Customer Like? 

2. Why Does the Customer Need 
Our Product? 

3. What Sales Tools are Available? 

4. How to Sell Fertilizers More Ef- 
fectively. 


J. Basil Bowers in 


New Stauffer Post 


NEW YORK—J. Basil Bowers has 
joined the sales development depart- 
ment, Agricultural Chemicals Divi- 
sion, Stauffer Chemical Co. Prior to 
assuming his new position, Mr. Bow- 
ers was head of the plant pathology 
department at Stauffer’s agricultural 
research laboratories in Mountain 
View, Cal. 

Mr. Bowers will continue to be 
headquartered at Mountain View for 
the present. He will be responsible 
for the introduction of new agricul- 
tural chemicals in the western states, 
including advertising, promotion and 
technical liaison. A graduate of the 
University of California in plant 
pathology and _ biochemistry, Mr. 
Bowers joined Stauffer in 1952. 


Soil Sampling Up 

BLACKSBURG, VA.—Virginia 
farmers sent in 17% more soil sam- 
ples during the year ending Nov. 30, 
than they did in the corresponding 
period in 1957, according to a sum- 
mary released by W. W. Lewis, 
agronomist at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. A total of 53,283 soil samples 
were received in VPI soil sampling 
laboratories in 1958, as compared to 
45,580 in 1957. The June to Decem- 
ber period in 1958 was particularly 
busy, Mr. Lewis said, with a 65% in- 
crease over the corresponding period 
in 1957. Six counties sent in over 
1000 samples. They are: Nansemond, 
1,534; Culpeper, 1,333; Southhamp- 
ton, 1,223; Frederick, 1,218; Augusta, 
1,156; and Pittsylvania, 1,030. 


REGULATIONS DRAFTED 

BOISE, IDAHO—The state Insec- 
ticide Coordinating Committee has 
met here to draft proposed legislation 
aimed at regulating the use of insec- 
ticides, according to Leland Fife, 
chairman and state director of plant 
industry. One proposal consisted of 
amendments to the present spraying 
and dusting law, designed to give 
more protection to pollinating insects. 
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Alfalfa Aphid Count at 
Record High in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas 
has more spotted alfalfa aphids now 
than it has had this late in the year 
since records of aphid numbers have 
been kept, Chris C. Burkhardt, as- 
sistant entomologist at Kansas State 
College, reports. 

Recent counts showed as many as 
14,000 aphids on five alfalfa plants 
in northern Kansas and as many as 
32,500 on five plants in southern 
Kansas. 

That is considerably more than 
were ever before found in Kansas 
this late in the season, Mr. Burk- 
hardt said. He and his associates will 
continue sampling alfalfa fields for 
the insects throughout the winter and 
spring, as they have during the fall. 

The tremendous number of aphids 
this late is a terrific potential for 
damage in 1959, unless climatic fac- 
tors between now and spring reduce 
their numbers, he said. 


LIMESTONE CONFERENCE 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
The Texas Agricultural Limestone 
Assn., in cooperation with the Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service, is 
sponsoring the annual Texas Lime- 
stone Conference Jan. 9-10 in Texas 
A&M's Memorial Student Center. 


Best Starts Nematocide 
Division in California 


OAKLAND, CAL.—A new nema- 
tocide division has been established 
within the sales department of the 
Best Fertilizers Co., at Lathrop, Cal., 
according to an announcement made 
by Lowell W. Berry, president of the 
company. 

A. B. Horner has been named divi- 
sion manager, under Dr. W. L. Gar- 
man, vice president in charge of sales. 


“This step,” said Mr. Berry, “is 
taken in recognition of the growing 
importance of nematocide warfare 
and the successful combination of a 
nematocide with pelleted fertilizers.” 


Mr. Berry pointed out that Best, in 
producing homogenous nematocide 
fertilizers, recognized that many rec- 
ommended treatments with fumigants 
were similar in time and placement 
to those of fertilizer, It was felt that 
the grower could do an effective dual 
job by combining the two operations. 

The material used in combination 
with Best pelleted fertilizers was 
identified by Mr. Berry as dibromo 
chloropropane which is sold under 
the brand names of nemagon, fuma- 
sone, and menfume. Dibromo chloro- 
propane (DBC) has several charac- 
teristics which make it especially 


adaptable to this purpose; it can, it 
was discovered after research, be ab- 
sorbed into the fertilizer pellets; it is 
comparatively stable and acts in the 
soil for two or three months, Mr. 
Berry reported. The pesticide can be 
applied near living plants, he said. 


A. B. “Jack” Horner 
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RESEARCHERS REPORT: 


Tree Fertilization May Soon 
Become Modern Forestry Tool 


WASHINGTON—Fertilizing trees 
may soon become an important tool 
of modern forestry—or tree farming 
—ranking in some situations with 
seeding, planting, weeding, thinning, 
pruning, selecting, breeding and other 
forestry practices, according to T. E. 
Maki, head of the forest management 
department at North Carolina State 
College School of Forestry. . 

“Efficient forest production, like 
production of agricultural crops, 
comes from management applied not 
only to the growing plants but to the 
soil itself,” Mr. Maki points out in a 
special handbook on forest fertiliza- 
tion, recently issued by the American 
Potash Institute. 


Mr. Maki reports fertilizer usage 
is well established in forest 
nurseries, though frequently too 
meager to offset the annual nutri- 
ent drain from the soil. Nursery 
soils usually require more fertilizer 
than farm crops, such as cotton 
and corn. 


The dry weight of an annual crop 
of southern pine seedlings may well 
exceed 8 or 10 tons per acre, Mr. 
Maki explains. And since almost the 
entire crop is removed, very little 
crop residues are left in the soil. Such 
seedling crops remove up to 250 Ib. 
of elemental nitrogen plus about 150 
lb. potash and possibly a_ similar 
amount of phosphorus per acre. 

Fertilizer usage has shown definite 
stimulation of ferest tree seed pro- 
duction in the few instances where it 
has been tried. And it has definitely 
improved quality of nursery-grown 
seedlings. But much basic and ap- 
plied research must still be done to 
formulate efficient prescriptions for 
seed orchards and to produce consis- 
tently high quality, husky, drouth- 
hardy planting stock in forest nurs- 
eries, Mr. Maki said. 

Fertilizing Christmas trees looks 
promising. It is now a multi-million 
dollar industry, producing over 40 
million trees. An investment of one or 
two pounds of fertilizer per tree may 
mean one or two feet added height in 
5 to 8 years, plus a more healthy ap- 
pearance, the forest scientist points 
out. 

Stimulating gum flow in naval 
stores operations also looks promis- 
ing. “We already know that fertiliz- 
ing will stimulate gum production,” 
Mr. Maki explains, “so it seems reas- 
onable to predict that when high- 
yielding strains of ‘turpentine pines’ 
are developed, fertilization to boost 
gum yields still more will become 
standard practice.” 

Fertilizers might be used to in- 


REMEMBER TO ORDER 
CHASE 


There's None Better! 


crease the effectiveness of plantings 
for erosion control, Mr. Maki shows, 
as well as to grow commercial timber 
crops on “beat up” lands close enough 
to mills and plants to cut wood trans- 
portation costs. 

Fertilization may pay, also, in get- 
ting seedlings off to a vigorous start 
on low-fertility sites, he says. And 
fertilizing established stands on some 
soil types may become economically 
sound when research answers ques- 
tions now facing modern forestry. 

Mr. Maki’s full report is available 
through Forest Fertilization Hand- 
book, News Service, American Pot- 
ash Institute, 1102 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Meanwhile, Donald P. White, 
Michigan State University forest 
scientist, writing in Better Crops 
with Plant Food, a publication of 
the American Potash Institute, said 
that more basic research in tree 
nutrition is the key to future plant 
food needs of American forests. 


Early attempts to stimulate forest 
growth with fertilizer often gave in- 
conclusive or negative results. This 
was usually due to poor choice of 
fertilizer materials, inadequate appli- 
cation rates, no experimental controls 
and inadequate record keeping, Mr. 
White says. 

An exception to these earlier re- 
sults was the influence of potash on 
stagnating pine and spruce planta- 
tions in the upper Hudson Valley of 
New York. There 200 lb. of potash per 
acre increased annual height-grown 
of red pine from 46 to 104% over 
unfertilized plots. 

“*Most progressive tree nursery 
managers, today, realize what a drain 
tree crops make on nursery soil fer- 
tility,” Mr. White reports. “Most of 
them now use balanced fertilizers 
based on soil and plant tests and in 
connection with cover crops and other 
soil management techniques. 

“Hardwood plantations have always 
been the forester’s riddle. They are 
generally more demanding in soil re- 
quirements than evergreens and re- 
spond more vigorously to soil amend- 
ments. And such valuable species as 
tulip, poplar, ash and hybrid poplar 
respond dramatically to higher soil 
fertility.” 

Fertilization at planting can be 
beneficial, Mr. White reports, with 
such species as locust, hybrid poplar, 
tulip, ash and maple benefiting from 
an ounce or two of complete fertilizer 
placed in the planting hole well below 
the roots. 

Although fertilizing mature or sec- 
ond growth forest is not usually rec- 
ommended, Mr. White says, “Frankly, 
modern forestry has never adequate- 
ly tested the maximum growth poten- 
tial of natural forest soils under op- 
timum fertility levels by natural or 
artificial means. We just don’t know 
what these optimum levels are—yet.” 


Christmas tree plantations may 
be improved by fertilizer, Mr. White 
reports. White spruce on potash de- 
ficient soils have been significant- 
ly improved in quality by 300 Ib. 
per acre of muriate of potash. And 
off-color spruce on _ low-fertility 
sites has responded well to a half 
pound of high analysis complete 
fertilizer applied in a ring around 
each tree in the spring. 


The yield and quality of many ac- 
cessory forest crops are influenced 
by the way fertilization affects the 
tree’s physiology, Mr. White reports. 
This includes gum yield of slash pines, 
seed production in southern pine, oak 
and sugar pine and maple sap yields. 


E. M. Kolb 


A. J. Dirksen 


Two American Potash 
Appointments Announced 


LOS ANGELES—Two appoint- 
ments in American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp.’s eastern sales department 
were announced at the firm’s Los 
Angeles headquarters by William J. 
F. Francis, vice president in charge 
of sales. 

A. J. Dirksen, formerly general 
sales manager of the industrial chem- 
icals division, was appointed to east- 
ern general sales manager to be in 
charge of all eastern area sales. Mr. 
Dirksen joined AP&CC in 1953 as di- 
rector of the market development de- 
partment. Prior to this, he was with 
Phillips Petroleum Corp. 

E. M. Kolb, formerly general sales 
manager of the heavy chemicals divi- 
sion, was named assistant to the vice 
president and will continue to be in 
charge of. the company’s potash ac- 
tivities. In line with this, Mr. Kolb 
was elected to the board of directors 
of American Potash Institute in ad- 
dition to his duties on the board of 
Potash Export Assn. 

The appointments were effective 
Jan. 1, 1959, and both men will con- 
tinue to operate from the company’s 
New York offices. 


SEED SHORT COURSE 

CORVALLIS, ORE.—A seed proc- 
essors’ short course is scheduled on 
the Oregon State College campus, 
Feb. 5-7, J. E. Harmond, chairman, 
announced. Sessions, to be held in the 
OSC home economic auditorium, will 
start at 8:15 a.m. 


No Need for Spruce 
Budworm Spraying in 
1959, Forester Says 


PORTLAND, ORE.—“There is no 
need for a spruce budworm spraying 
program in Oregon or Washington 
during 1959,” said E. L. Kolbe, presi- 
dent of the Northwest Pest Action 
Council and chief forester for the 
Western Pine Assn. 

Mr. Kolbe said the outlook in the 
fight against forest insect pests is 
“exceptionally good,” and that insect 
damage in the Pacific Northwest tim- 
berlands is down. 

“Parasites and other natural ene- 
mies are taking over the job of con- 
trolling insect populations,” he said. 

Large-scale spruce budworm spray- 
ing programs of the past 10 years 
held the line until natural controls 
were restored. 

“Millions of timber acres were 
saved by the spraying programs,” Mr. 
Kolbe pointed out. “If this effort had 
not been made, area’s economy may 
have suffered a catastrophe.” 

The Pest Action Council will be 
able to devote more time to review- 
ing other forestry problems involving 
mistletoe infestations, animal dam- 
age, slow acting root rots and others, 
he said. 


Join Aircraft Group 


FRESNO, CAL.—Seven firms have 
joined the Agricultural Aircraft As- 
sociation of California as members. 
They are Tom Bowles Farm Service, 
Live Oak, represented by Tom 
Bowles; the Frank Sue Farm Air 
Service, represented by Frank Sue, 
also of Live Oak; the Varney Air In- 
dustries, Inc., Ray H. Varney, Wil- 
lows; Frontier Airways, represented 
by Clayton Curtis, Visalia; L. P. 
Dusters, Fremont, represented by Ro- 
lad H. Lawrence, Jr.; Spain-Air, by 
Bill, Ara Lee, and Jesse Spain of 
Dos Palos; and Bob’s Flying Service, 
Inc., Indio, Robert Willis, president. 
A new sustaining member is Colusa 
Glenn Supply Co., represented by 
Russel Waterbury of Maxwell. 


LONGEST IN THE COMPANY—John Cree (right), foreman at the Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, fertilizer plant of Canadian Industries, Ltd., points with pride 
at the company’s safety chart which shows that his plant has the longest 
safety record of any of C-I-L’s 25 plants across Canada. The plant recently 
achieved a safety record of more than 15 years (5,580 calendar days) without 
a lost-time accident which won for it its fourth successive C-I-L prize, 
highest award under the company’s no-accident record plan. At left is L. V. 
Clegg, production manager of the company’s agricultural chemicals division 
and A. B. Tolmie, manager of the Halifax fertilizer plant. 


Firm Wins Award for 


15 No-Accident Years 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA—Em- 
ployees of the Halifax fertilizer plant 
of Canadian Industries, Ltd., cele- 
brated setting a safety record of 
more than 15 years without a lost-- 
time accident at a recent dinner in 
the Nova Scotian Hotel. 

This achievement won for them 
their fourth successive C-I-L prize, 
highest award under the company’s 
no-accident record plan. 


Congratulating the employees on 
their consistent observance of safety 
practices, L. V. Clegg, production 
manager of C-I-L’s. agricultural 
chemicals division, Montreal, said 


their achievement represented 5,580 
days without a lost-time accident 
(from Aug. 17, 1943 to Nov. 26, 1958) 
and was the longest record of any of 
the company’s 25 plants across Can- 
ada and one of the longest in indus- 
try anywhere. 

“While C-I-L has been advocating 
‘safety first’ for many years, and has 
built up one of the best safety rec- 
ords on the continent,” Mr. Clegg 
said, “there are other ‘firsts’ which 
all employees should consider along 
with safety. They are ‘quality first’ 
and ‘service first.’ I am happy to say 
that employees of our Halifax ferti- 
lizer plant have given all these ‘firsts’ 
their utmost attention.” 

Following the dinner, employees 
were presented with individual 
awards by Mr. Clegg. 
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Nematode Found as 


Plant Virus Carrier 


WASHINGTON—A dagger nema- 
tode known to be a destructive plant 
parasite has been caught in the new 
role of plant virus carrier. In U.S. 
Department of Agriculture - state 
studies, the nematode Xiphinema in- 
dex transmitted fanleaf virus of 
grapevine from infected to healthy 
plants. 

This discovery makes other similar 
plant parasitic nematodes suspect, 
USDA says. Further tests will be 
made to determine whether these 
tiny eelworms spread other soilborne 
viruses. 

No nematode had previously been 
proved a carrier of plant viruses. But 
W. B. Hewitt, plant pathologist, and 
D. J. Raski, nematologist, at the 
California Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Davis, linked this dagger 
nematode to the slow spread of fan- 
leaf from infected to adjacent 
healthy vines. Experiments that fol- 
lowed proved Mr. Hewitt and Mr. 
Raski right. They worked with plant 
pathologist, A. C. Goheen, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, to identify 
the carrier. 

In one experiment, healthy grape- 
vines and fanleaf-diseased vines were 
planted in the same clay pot. The 
healthy vines—infested with this dag- 
ger nematode from the root zone of 
disease-free grapevines — developed 
fanleaf in 10 months. In another 
study, similar desults were obtained 
using dagger nematodes from a fig 
tree’s root zone. All control vines re- 
mained healthy. 

Discovery that the dagger nema- 
tode transmits the fanleaf virus sug- 
gests that control of this nematode 
in vineyards will prevent spread of 
the virus, USDA says. 


Southern Weed Conference 
Program Plans Announced 


WASHINGTON—The complete 
program for the 12th Annual South- 
ern Weed Conference was released 
here by Richard Behrens, president 
of the sponsoring group. 

All phases of herbicide use and ap- 
plication problems will be discussed 
at this meeting. It is expected that 
leading authorities from southern 
land grant colleges and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, representa- 
tives of chemical and farm equipment 
manufacturers and farm operators 
from all over the South will attend. 

Officers of the Southern Weed Con- 
ference are: Mr. Behrens of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (formerly with 
USDA at College Station, Texas), 
president; V. S. Searcy of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., 
vice president; and W. K. Porter of 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Baton Rouge, La., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The conference will be held at the 
Washington-Youree and Captain 
Shreve hotels in Shreveport, La., Jan. 
21-23. 


Delaware Chemical 
Employment Drops 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Employ- 
ment in chemical manufacturing de- 
clined in Delaware during November. 
The new level was estimated at 27,- 
700 as compared with 27,900 in Octo- 
ber, according to the monthly report 
of the Delaware Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. 

The figure remained below Novem- 
ber a year ago when the number of 
workers was 28,900. 

Average weekly earnings of the 
production worker increased between 
October and November from $117.41 
to $120.77. An increase was noted in 
average hourly earnings, $2.95 in 
October and $2.96 in November, and 
a longer work week from 39.8 hours 
to 40.8. 


1958 Ragweed Control 
Operation Covers 
10,200 Acres in Oregon 


SALEM, ORE.—Ragweed on 10,200 
acres of land was sprayed in 1958 un- 
der the western Oregon control pro- 
gram established in 1957 by the 
legislature, reports Robert Steward, 
director of Oregon State Department 
of Agriculture. 

The 1958 operation covered infesta- 
tions in 10 counties. No ragweed was 
found in the other eight counties in 
the control region. Yamhill and Mult- 
nomah are new counties in which 
ragweed was found in 1958. 


The control program is conduct- 
ed at state expense on private 
lands, with the state department of 

agriculture in charge. George H. 
Moose of the department’s plant 
division staff is supervisor. He re- 
ports nearly 3,000 quarts of weed 


killers and 1,619 man hours of ac- 
tual spray time went into the 1958 
operation. 


The actual spray season in 1958 
opened June 5 and extended through 
Sept. 25. In 1957; spray equipment 
was operated from Aug. 7 through 
Sept. 27. 

Mr. Steward calls attention to 
these other highlights from the de- 
partment’s 1958 ragweed operations: 

Educational programs in the win- 
ter and early spring alerted 1,600 
adults and FFA youths to watch for 
and report ragweed infestations. 
Their help was of material assistance 
throughout the season. 

Variations in cropping practices 
within a given area necessitated much 
“doubling back” to treat all infesta- 
tions in all areas at the period of op- 
timum growth. 

To cope with the large infestation 
in Josephine County, a second spray- 
er was purchased in late July and 
mounted on a jeep borrowed from the 
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animal division. Two additional op- 
erators were hired and this emer- 
gency equipment began continuous 
operation in Josephine County Aug. 
11. 

Three contracts were let to sup- 
plement the spraying by the depart- 
ment equipment. Two contract spray- 
ers (commercial) operated in Jo- 
sephine County. The third contract 
was with Jackson County, for all 
control work on lands there. 

In Marion County, the department 
contracted for hand labor to pull rag- 
weed in six acres of strawberries. 

The spray used was 1 Ib. of 2,4-D 
acid equivalent per acre until July 25 
when the dosage was doubled, plus 
spreader. The only exception occurred 
late in the season (Sept. 17) when 
amino triazole (120 lb. plus 50 gallons 
of weedall) was applied to 18 acres 
in an attempt to arrest seed germina- 
tion. 

Surveys were conducted in many 
parts of western Oregon concurrently 
with the control operations. 


ONE FITS 


It pays to buy nitrogen with care. Select a supplier 
who fits: your requirements exactly — as one key 


fits a lock. 


Before you buy, check these points: Does the supplier 
offer top quality nitrogen products? Are they 

readily available even during peak seasons? Moreover, 
can you get prompt, reliable, low-cost delivery? 
Sinclair is in a position to fill.all of your requirements — 
exactly. We can speed top quality nitrogen products 

to you from Hammond, Indiana — the center of the 
Midwest’s transportation system. 

Vast storage facilities for anhydrous ammonia and 
nitrogen solutions assure delivery where and 

when you need it. So make Sinclair your key source! 


EXACTLY 


Anhydrous Ammonia « Ammonium Nitrate 
Solutions e Aqua Ammonia e Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Solutions e Aliphatic Solvents « Odorless 
Solvents e Aromatic Solvents « Heavy Aromatic 
Solvent e Toluene (Nitration Grade) « Xylene 
(Five Degree) « Para Xylene e Propylene 
Tetramer e Sulfur e Sulfonates (Oil Soluble) « 
Corrosion Inhibitors « Lube Oil Additives 


SINCLAIR 


CHEMICALS, INC. 


Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive. Chicago 6. II. 
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Regional Use of Principal Mixed Grades, in 1,000 Tons 


New Middle South North|West North|East South|West South Continental 

England | Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central | Central | Centra: | | states 
5-10-10 48 667 571 110 1 34 9 owe 4 1, bbb 
12-12 20 2 y 188 1,024 
5-20-20 — 1 1 591 196 18 3 / --- 820 
4~16-16 1 1 765 19 5 --- 791 
10-10-10 63 172 66 256 60 4g 5 1 30 702 
3-12-12 26 58 530 15 --- --- 701 
12-12-12 5 17 3 397 223 le \o V 1 700 
5-10-5 6 177 102 12 5 TT 86 1/ --- 465 
6-12-12 2 35 20 28 10 287 4 soe oor 386 
5-10-15 152 51 10 121 334 
4-10-7 --- 34 --- 273 --- --- --- 307 
0-20-20 18 68 4 128 34 22 10 ove o-- 284 
Total 146 1,362 2,531 2,829 582 1,305 195 1 35 8,985 

Percent of 

regional total 39 79 55 86 49 73 31 1 i) 64 


1/ Less than 500 tons. 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 


(Continued 


from page 1) 


bined totals of these 14 were nearly 
the same in both years (8,651,000 
tons in 1957-58 and 8,703,027 tons in 
1956-57) and represented over 60% 
of the consumption in each year. 


In all regions except the Moun- 
tain and Pacific, the tonnage of the 
15 grades represented over 30% of 
the total tonnage of mixed fertilizers 
consumed in the respective regions. 
The trend in the Mountain and Pa- 
cific regions is to use grades hav- 
ing generally less potash than shown 
by the average of these 15 grades. 


In 82 areas consumption of ma- 
terials for direct application was 
463,000 tons higher and in 19 areas 
363,000 tons lower than in 1956- 
57. Use of materials increased in 
all states of the New England and 
East North Central regions and 
most of the states in the West 
North Central, Mountain and Pa- 
cific regions. Decreases were in 
most of the southeastern and 
south central states and the terri- 
tories. 


Chemical nitrogen products were 
the only class of materials that 
showed an increase in 1957-58. The 
use of anhydrous ammonia increased 
124,000 tons, nitrogen solutions 71,- 
000 tons and ammonia sulfate 57,000 
tons. 


from plowing to harvest time 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS ~ 


SPRAY “7 NOZZLES 


SOIL FUMIGANTS 
TeeJet Flow Regulators 
for depth application 
and surface streaming. 


LiQuiD “ 
FERTILIZERS 
Boom Jet Spray 
Nozzles... for 
broadcast 
application. 
WEED CONTROL 
TeeJet flat spray 
Nozzles, for uniform 
controlled 
coverage. 


INSECT 
CONTROL 


TeeJet Spray Nozzles with 
ConeJet or Disc Type tips. 

Choice of over 400 interchangeable 
orifice tips for every farm need. For 
information, write for Catalog 30. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3214 RANDOLPH ST. * BELLWOOD, ILL. 


A PROVED AND DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


The consumption of anhydrous am- 
monia and nitrogen solutions in- 
creased in all regions where used 
except the East South Central, while 
that of ammonium sulfate increased 
in all regions except the territories. 
The use of other chemical nitrogen 
products was generally lower in 
1957-58 than in 1956-57. 

The total use of natural organic 
materials decreased 12,000 tons, but 
the consumption of dried manures 
increased 3,000 tons. 

While the consumption of all phos- 
phate materials decreased 5,000 tons, 
the use of ammonium phosphates 
and phosphate rock (including col- 
loidal phosphate) increased 74,000 
and 11,000 tons, respectively. The use 
of basic slag and normal and con- 
centrated superphosphates decreased 
8,000, 81,000 and 5,000 tons, respec- 
tively. The increase in ammonium 
phosphates and decrease in the other 
phosphate materials were general 
throughout all regions. 

The consumption of potash mate- 
rials decreased 26,000 tons and was 
lower in each of the regions. 

The total quantity of primary nu- 
trients contained in all fertilizers was 
6,465,000 tons. This was 88,000 tons 
(14%) more than in 1956-57. The 
total for 1957-58 comprised 2,264,- 
000 tons of nitrogen, 2,280,000 tons 
of available P.O;, and 1,921,000 tons 
of K,O. 


These quantities represent an 


nitrogen and decreases of 24,000 
tons (1%) for available P.O, and 
17,000 tons (0.9%) for K.O. Al- 
though the total quantity of fer- 
tilizers carrying primary nutrients 
was 359,000 tons below consump- 
tion in the preceding year, the 
lower tonnage of fertilizers con- 
tained 88,000 tons more primary 
nutrients than the larger tonnage 
in 1956-57. This increase was due 
to the greater use of the chemical 
nitrogen materials. 


The total consumption of primary 
nutrients contained in mixed fer- 
tilizers amounted to 4,313,000 tons, 
comprising 848,000 tons of nitrogen, 
1,789,000 tons of available P,O; and 
1,676,000 tons of KO. These quan- 
tities represent 4,000 tons (0.5%) 
more nitrogen, 28,000 tons (1.5%) 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


increase of 129,000 tons (6%) for - 


less of available P.O;, and 6,000 tons 
(0.4%) less of K,O. 


Materials used for direct applica- 
tion contained 1,416,000 tons of ni- 
trogen, 491,000 tons of available 
P.O; and 245,000 tons of K:0. These 
quantities represented increases of 
125,000 tons (9.7%) for nitrogen, 4,- 
000 tons (0.8%) for available POs, 
and a decrease of 11,000 tons (4.3%) 
for 


The weighted average of the pri- 
mary nutrients contained in mixed 
fertilizers was for nitrogen, 5.95%; 
for available P,O;, 12.55%; for K:O, 
11.76%; and for the total of those 
nutrients, 30.26%. The corresponding 
values in the preceding year were 
5.74, 12.36, 11.44, and 29.54%. The 
proportionate increase was highest 
for nitrogen and lowest for P:Os. 


Investment Sought 
For Planned Brazil 


Fertilizer Plant 


WASHINGTON — Capital invest- 
ment for the establishment of a fer- 
tilizer plant in Brazil is being sought 
by the firm, Nitrogenio S.A. Indus- 
tria Brasileira de Produtos uimicos e 
Fertilizantes, of Sao Paulo. A total 
investment of approximately $15 mil- 
lion will be required for the entire 
project. The potential investor is of- 
fered an equal share in the enterprise. 

The firm intends to manufacture 
nitrogenous fertilizers using natural 
gas as the basic raw material. The 
proposed plant is expected to produce 
daily approximately 120 tons of am- 
monia, 150 tons of nitric acid, 190 
tons of nitro-chalk and 150 tons of 
urea. 

The investment capital, according 
to the firm, will be utilized for the 
purchase and installation of machin- 
ery and equipment, working capital, 
and for the initial operation of the 
plant. An import license has been 
obtained for the purchase of neces- 
sary machinery and equipment. 

A prospectus report of the com- 
pany, which includes comprehensive 
technical, market and cost data on 
the project, is available for review 
on loan from the Investment Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Interested firms, particularly 
chemical manufacturers, also are in- 
vited to correspond with Dr. Ber- 
nard Pajiste, Director-Superinten- 
dent, Nitrogenio S.A., Rua Xavier de 
Toledo 210, 5° Andar, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 


1957-58 Fertilizer Consumption, Preliminary’ 


2 Total 
State and region Mixtures Materials?/ 
Consumption 19 ST 
1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 
Maine 171 ll 182 10 
New Hampshire 15 5 20 1 
Vermont 42 17 59 4 
Massachusetts 69 18 87 3 
Rhode Island 16 2 18 1 
Connecticut 66 23 89 4 
New England 379 76 455 20 
New York 522 61 603 25 
New Jersey 222 2k 2k6 -23 
Pennsylvania 570 70 640 6 
Delaware 4 78 -10 
District of Columbia 3 1 4 1 
Maryland 267 16 283 -9 
West Virginia 64 9 B -9 
Middle Atlantic 1,722 205 1,927 -19 
Virginia 610 98 708 -64 
North Carolina 1,162 302 1,464 -103 
South Carolina 526 207 733 -85 
Georgia 992 256 1,248 “46 
Florida 1,296 165 1,461 -16 
South Atlantic 4, 566 1,028 5,614 -314 
Ohio 950 103 1,053 18 
Indiana 856 225 1,081 -6 
Illinois 531 891 1,422 52 
Michigan 554 61 615 -22 
Wisconsin 394 42 436 10 
East North Central 3,285 1,322 4,607 52 
Minnesota 323 122 as 19 
Towa 332 202 534 65 
Missouri 402 354 756 -46 
North Dakota 30 76 106 25 
South Dakota ll 23 34 9 
Nebraska 30 202 232 63 
Kansas 63 128 191 -21 
West North Central 1,191 1,107 2,298 114 
Kentucky 431 92 523 -19 
Tennessee 400 92 492 -53 
Alabama 693 269 962 -78 
Mississippi 254 374 628 -118 
East South Central 1,778 827 2,605 -268 
Arkansas 139 151 290 -37 
Louisiana 148 129 277 -12 
Oklahoma 5T 50 107 -1 
Texas 286 381 667 72 
West South Central 630 eee! 1,341 22 
Montana 3 36 39 -5 
Idaho 12 92 104 18 
Wyoming 2 10 12 2 
Colorado 15 66 81 22 
New Mexico 2 37 39 1 
Arizona 32 172 204 26 
Utah 6 26 32 =} 
Nevada 3 19 22 15 
Mountain 15 458 533 78 
Washington 53 192 245 60 
Oregon 26 , 165 191 -27 
California 302 Y 1,871 2,173 45 
Pacific 361 2,228 2,609 78 
Continental U. Ss. 14,027 7,962 21,989 -235 
Hawaii 46 90 136 -58 
Puerto Rico 179 5h 233 58 
Territories 225 1b4 369 -116 
Total: 1957-58 14,252 8,106 22,358 -351 
1956-57 14,703 8,006 22,709 
1955-56 14,776 7,418 22,194 


y Includes fertilizers distributed by Government agencies. 


totals may not balance. 
2/ Includes; 
mutrient materials, as borax, metallic salts, sulfur, 


Due to rounding, column or cross 


ground phosphate rock and colloidal phosphate, basic slag, secondary and trace 


gypsum, etc. used as separate materials. Does 


mot include liming materials or the quantity of materials used for manufacture of commercial mixtures. 


Less than 500 tons. 


Materials included not 
943,243 tons 


guaran 
in 1956-57, and 789,605 tons in 1955-56. 


Includes an estimated 260,000 tons of dried manures. 
teed to contain N, Pg0s, or Ke0 totaled 940,000 tons in 1957-58, 
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UNION 
PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
DON DEININGER 


saves 
Multiwall 
user 


$8 per M 
through 
specifications 
review 


A Chemical Company, already using 43 different (2) The new Specifications book enabled the cust- 


sizes and types of Multiwalls, se . commen Omer to order bags more easily 
planned to add new products to ——_Ynion Multiwall Recommendations and accurately. It also simplified 
its line. Union Packaging Spe- are based on this 5-point his inventory control. 

cialist Don Deininger recom- _ Packaging Efficiency Plan _ (3) The new designs established 
mended a simplification of Multi- @ DESIGN visual relationship between his 
wall specifications and inventory. — @ EQUIPMENT family of products, enabled his 
Union prepared a Specifications | S consraucnion = _ sales force to do a better mer- 
Manual for the manufacturer, chandising job. 

also simplified, unified and mod- CT _ This if a typical example of 
ernized his bag designs. Union’s 5-Point Multiwall Plan 


Results: user reported: (1) Union’s recommend- in action. Perhaps it can produce gains in your own 
ations for re-designing bag sizes and constructions Multiwall packaging operation. Write for addi- 
in some instances saved as much as $8 per M. tional information. 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning A 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 
UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Significant Statistics . . . 


Carelessness, Improper Storage, Unlabeled 
Bottles Cause Most Pesticide Accidents 


OW SERIOUS and how extensive are in- 
al juries suffered from pesticides and ferti- 
lizers, actually? To listen to the accusations of 
some persons who seem somewhat blinded by 
prejudice against these materials, chemicals used 
on the farm are responsible for a major portion 
of human ills. Obviously a true picture cannot be 
gained by asking them about the situation. 

Who then might furnish accurate and un- 
biased information on the subject? After all the 
tumult and shouting heard through much of 1958, 
one wonders—is a true appraisal of the situation 
possible to obtain? 


Robert Z. Roliins, chief of the bureau 
of chemistry of the California department 
of agriculture, has prepared some statistical 
data that brings the situation into focus 
and lends perspective to the role played by 
pesticides as a contributor to injury and 
death. California is one of the heaviest users 
of both pesticides and fertilizers and its 
statistics are significant. 


Actually, this single state uses one-fifth of the 
nation’s pesticides and accounts for a third of the 
country’s agricultural pest control business. With 
this fact as a background, it is interesting to 
compare the rate of accidental poisoning cases in 
California with that in the U.S. as a whole. 

Mr. Rollins points out some interesting facts 
which do not necessarily appear on the surface 
of statistical figures. Whereas in a recent year 
accidental poisonings by solids and liquids of all 
kinds accounted for 1,431 deaths in the U.S., some 
248 deaths in California were caused by the same 
means. “Although California has approximately 
1/14th of the nation’s population, it accounts for 
1/7th of the deaths due to accidental poisoning by 
solids and liquids,” Mr. Rollins observes. This 
makes the death rate in California twice as high 
as the national average. 


Bad as this statistic sounds on the sur- 
face, it does not concern agriculture and 
the chemicals used on farms. Of the 248 
deaths from acute accidental poisoning by 
solids and liquids, drugs accounted for 197; 
of which barbiturates were responsible for 
120, nearly a third of the nation’s total 
deaths from this cause. Aspirin caused 14 
deaths in California and arsenic 13. All 
other solids and liquids, 38. And pesticides ? 
Approximately 12 deaths resulted from this 
cause. 


“These statistics give some background to show 
the relative importance of pesticides compared 
with other types of materials as causes of death 
in California and the U.S.,” Mr. Rollins went on. 
Actually, it means that about one person out of a 
million dies from a pesticide. Regrettable as these 
deaths are, they should be held in proper perspec- 
tive with other factors. Motor vehicles kill more 
people in a single day than pesticides do in a year. 
Drugs kill at least five times as many people as 
pesticides do and aspirin alone kills almost as 
many as pesticides. “Statistically speaking, you 
are twice as likely to die from being hit by light- 
ning or from falling off a stepladder as you are 
from a pesticide,” the California official observes. 

Under what circumstances do pesticide-caused 
deaths and injuries occur? Are innocent residents 
killed by mass spray projects? Do people succumb 
to eating food poisoned by applications of pesti- 
cidal products? Are entire communities endan- 
gered by agricultural pesticide application? Not 
according to Mr. Rollins whose department keeps 


accurate records of accidents involving pesticides. 

Most accidents recorded have to do with just 
plain carelessness and thoughtlessness. Pesticides 
put in unlabeled cans or bottles or jars; failure of 
workers handling toxicants to observe rules of 
cleanliness and ordinary caution; pesticides left 
within easy reach of children and pets. These 
factors characterize most of the accidents re- 
corded. 


Here are brief mentions of some of the 
accidents reported in California during 1958. 
The six deaths included two children, one 
of whom drank sodium arsenite weed killer 
that had been left carelessly underneath a 
house. Another small boy swallowed lindane 
tablets intended for use in a vaporizer. 


Another death was that of a woman who ate 
an arsenical ant poison under circumstances that 
suggest suicide, but the death was Officially re- 
corded as “accidental poisoning.” 

A farm laborer died from effects of parathion 
dust he was applying with a hand duster. 

Another man drank sodium arsenate weed 
killer which had been stored in an unlabeled bottle 
similar to one containing wine. He apparently 
picked up the wrong one. 

Cotton defoliant was involved in one of the 
deaths when a laborer continued for several days 
to wear the same contaminated clothes, and once 
plunged his bare arm into the concentrated ma- 
terial to retrieve a spigot that had fallen into. the 
drum. 

At least eight persons used pesticides to com- 
mit suicide during 1958, Mr. Rollins reported. 

The past year was a bad one from a public 
relations standpoint so far as pesticides were in- 
volved in parts of the country. Protests that aeri- 
al spray projects were doing untold damage proved 
to be greatly exaggerated and an actual court 
trial was held to determine the validity of com- 
plaints. Even though the judge decided that mass 
spray projects are justifiable and that the gov- 
ernment has a right to conduct them, the pesti- 
cide industry may be sure that the people com- 
plaining so bitterly are not about to change their 
minds. They and their counterparts in other areas 
will make their complaint heard in 1959 and prob- 
ably in years to come. 


Responsible people in the trade have 
never denied that pesticides are toxic and 
that if mishandled can cause damage. The 
trick is to keep mishaps in their proper per- 
spective ... to note that not many injuries 
come as the result of intended use of the 
material and, even then, in relatively small 
numbers, 


Mr. Rollins’ report is sobering, but it does show 
that if a complete picture is available of factors 
causing trouble, state officials and industry peo- 
ple will be in a better position to improve labeling 
if necessary and to handle materials in the field 
to reduce the number and severity of such acci- 
dents in the future. 


Our Sixth Year Begins 


ROPLIFE begins its sixth year of operation 

with this issue. At the risk of being re- 
dundant, we want to reiterate once more our 
gratefulness to hundreds of friends and business 
associates across the nation for their aid, co- 
operation and encouragement in the months and 
years past. We look forward, of course, to 1959 
and its challenges with confidence and eagerness. 


Croplife 


Member of National 
Business Publications 


Member of Business 
Publications Audit 


CROPLIFE is a controlled circulation journal pub- 
lished weekly. Weekly distribution of each issue is 
made to the fertilizer manufacturers, pesticide for- 
mulators and basic chemical manufacturers. In addi- 
tion, the dealer-distributor-farm adviser segment of 
the agricultural chemical industry is covered on a 
regional (crop-area) basis with a mailing schedule 
which covers consecutively, one each week, four geo- 
graphic regions (Northeast, South, Midwest and 
West) ofthe U.S. with one of four regional dealer 
issues. To those not eligible for this controlled dis- 
tribution Croplife subscription rate is $5 for one year 
($8 a year outside the U.S.). Single copy price, 25¢. 
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Feb. 4—Fertilizer Salesmen’s Train- 
ing School, National Plant Food 
Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


Feb. 13-18— Maryland Agricultural 
Pesticides Conferences; at Salis- 
bury State Teachers College Feb. 
13, La Plata Feb, 16, and Fred- 
erick Feb. 18. 


Meeting Memos listed above are 
being listed in this department this 
week for the first time. 


Jan, 5-6 — Eighth Annual Oregon 
Agricultural Chemical Applicators’ 
Conference, Oregon State College 
campus, Corvallis, Ore. 

Jan, 6-7—Colorado Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, seventh annual meeting, Stu- 
dent Union Building, Colorado 
State University, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Jan, 6-7—Texas Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 


Jan. 7-8 — Fertilizer Short Course, 
Iowa State College, Ames. 


Jan. %7-8—Fifth Annual Insect Con- 
trol Conference, Mississippi State 
University, State College, Miss. 


Jan. 7-9—Thirteenth Annual North- 
eastern Weed Control Conference, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


Jan. 8-9—Fifth Annual Mississippi 
Insect Control Conference, Missis- 
sippi State University, State Col- 
lege, Miss. 


Jan, 9—National Plant Food Insti- 
tute, Northeast Industry Advisory 
Committee meeting, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, New York City. 


Jan. 12-18—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
annual winter meeting, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. J. D. Wilson, Sec- 
retary, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio. 

Jan. 18—Pesticide meeting to discuss 
current recommendations, Rm. 232, 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Building, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 


Jan. 18-14—Georgia Plant Food Ed- 
ucational Society, Annual Meeting, 
Georgia Center for Continuing Ed- 
ucation, Athens, Ga., J. Fielding 
Reed, 710 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bldg., Atlanta, secretary-treasur- 
er. 


Jan. 13-15—Ninth Annual Fertilizer 
Dealers Training Conference, Per- 
shing Municipal Auditorium, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


Jan. 20-22—First Indiana Pesticide 
Conference, Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Jan. 20-22—California Weed Confer- 
ence, Miramar Hotel, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. 


Jan. 21—Second Annual Arizona Fer- 


MEETING MEMOS 


tilizer Conference, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 


Jan. 21-22—Indiana-Ohio Aerial Ap- 
plicators Conference, Memorial 
Center, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


Jan. 21-28—Southern Weed Confer- 
ence, 12th annual meeting, Wash- 
ington-Youree and Captain Shreve 
Hotels, Shreveport, La., Dr. Walter 
K. Porter, Jr., secretary-treasurer. 


Jan. 21-22—Northwest Agricultural 
Chemicals Industry Conference, 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
George Kitzmiller, Pacific Cooper- 
atives, Portland, conference chair- 
man, 


Jan. 21-28—Western Cooperative 
Spray Project, Benson and Imperi- 
al Hotels, Portland, Ore. 


Jan. 22—Seventh Annual Fertilizer 
Dealers Day, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Jan. 22-24 — Agricultural Aircraft 
Assn., Senator Hotel, Sacramento, 
Cal.; Wanda Branstetter, Chandler 
Field, Fresno, Cal., Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Jan. 27-28 — Insecticide - Fungicide 
Conference, Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 


Jan. 27-28—Nematology Workshop, 
Portland, Ore., sponsored by Shell 
Chemical Corp. 


Jan. 27-28—Soil Science Society of 
North Carolina, Williams Hall, 
North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh. 

Jan. 28-29—VFIllinois Custom Spray 
Operators’ Training School, 11th 
annual meeting, University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana. 


Jan, 29—South Dakota Fertilizer 
Dealer Short Course, South Dako- 
ta State College, Brookings, S.D. 


Jan. 29-30—Colorado Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Cosmopolitan Ho- 
tel, Denver. D. E. Garrison, Box 
623, Greeley, Colo., secretary. 


Feb. 9-10—National Cotton Council, 
21st annual meeting, Dinkler Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Feb. 10-12 — Agricultural Chemicals 
Conference, sixth annual meeting, 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 


Feb. 12-13—Midwestern Agronomists- 
Fertilizer Industry Representatives, 
llth annual meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., sponsor- 
ed by National Plant Food Insti- 
tute. 


Feb. 18—National Safety Council, ex- 
ecutive committee of the fertilizer 
section, winter meeting, Heart of 
Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 18-20—Midwestern Chapter of 
the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, 14th annual meeting, LaSalle 
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Hotel, Chicago, Noel B. Wysong, 
secretary. 


Feb. 24-25—Alabama Pest Control 
Conference, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, W. G. Eden, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Alabama Association for 
Control of Economic Pests, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala, 


March 4-5—Annual Weed and Insect 
Conference, Fonner Park, Grand 
Island, Neb. 


March 17—Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. spring meeting, 
Hotel Miramar, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. C. O. Barnard, executive sec- 
retary. 

June 9-10—Seventeenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of South- 
ern Feed and Fertilizer COontrol 
Officials, Velda Rose Motel, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; Bruce Poundstone, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky., secretary-treasurer. 


June 14-17—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Convention, the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


July 7-9 — Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn., 10th Annual Regional 
Fertilizer Conerence, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Nov. 4-6—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, 
National Plant Food Institute, 
chairman, 


Illinois Leads Nation 
In Soil Samples 


URBANA, ILL. —Illinois farmers 
tested more than one-third of all soil 
samples tested in the nation during 
1957, according to a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture report published in the 
latest issue of Plant Food Review. A 
total of 662,000 samples was tested 
in Illinois soil testing laboratories. 

Wisconsin ranked second with 175,- 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 


Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate of $11 per column inch, 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 


TWO TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTA- 
tives for agricultural chemicals midwest- 
ern and eastern territories of long estab- 
lished national chemical company. Prefer 
experienced man, age 25 to 35, with agri- 
cultural background. Send resume and 
date of availability to: Ad No, 4376, 
Croplife, Minneapolfs 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
v 


LARGE INCOME OPPORTUNITY—DEAL- 
ers—Distributors, Earn $10,000 up yearly. 
Take over your area, Nationally adver- 
tised Gro-Green Liquid Fertilizer Concen- 
trates. Big sales program. No experience 
necessary. Complete training. Campbell 
Co. (Est. 1928), Rochelle 40, Ill. 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 
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BRUSH AND WEED KILLER 


KILL SUBMERSED water weeds which foul up 
motor propellers, tangle fishing gear and choke 
irrigation ditches with R-H Granular Weed 
Rhap. Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. 
For details write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 
36CL, Jacksonville, Ark. 


KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
Brush Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains, 
cattle, or other animals. See your dealer, or 
write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36CL, Jack- 
sonville, Ark. 


000 samples. Pennsylvania third with 
125,000 samples and Missouri fourth 
with 109,000 samples. Iowa tested 53,- 
000 samples, Indiana 45,500 and Ken- 
tucky 45,000. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The Index of advertisers Is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does 
not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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McCall, Tom, and Associates, Inc. ...... 
Maas, A. R., Chemical Co. ............ 


wore. Wilson & 
Mid-South Chemical Corp. ...... 
Miller Chem. & Fert. Corp. ..... 
Mississippi River Chem. Corp. .......... 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .......... 4, 5, 14, (5 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. .....ccceecseces 
Pennsalt of Washington Div. of 
Pennsalt Chemical Corp. ............. 
Phillips Chemical Co., a subsidiary of 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Potash Company of America 


Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 
Smith-Rowland Co., Inc. 
Sohio Chemical Co. 
Southern Nitrogen Co. 
Southwest Potash Corp. 
Spencer Chemical Co. ............+ 
Spraying Systems Co. 
Standard Oil Co. .... ae 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Successful Farming 
Swift & Co. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
U. S$. Borax & Chem. Corp. ........ 
S. Industrial Chemicals Co. ..... 
S. Phosphoric Products Division .. 
GOs 
S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chem. Div... 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. 
Wisconsin Eqpt. & Distr. Co. ....--.eeeee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
my Meredith Publishing Co 6 
| 
| 
National Distillers & Chemical Corp. .... 
Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 
Niagara Chemical Division ............. 
& | Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd. ........ 
¢ Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. ......... 
| 
3 
6 
2! 
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BIG“PRIZE PACKAGE” FOR EVERY 


ELEPHANT BRAND DEALER... 


Your Customers will be Pre-Sold on Elephant Brand by the Biggest 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Campaign ever undertaken 


To help you sell more Elephant Brand Fertilizer in 1959 than ever before. The biggest advertising campaign ever 
undertaken will pre-sell every farmer, every prospective customer on Elephant Brand. This means your customers, 


the farmers in your neighborhood! 


Sales Message Repeated 
Thousands of Times 


Your customers will read about Elephant 
Brand in their local newspaper and in their 
favourite farm journals. They'll be reminded 
of Elephant Brand by highway signs 
between your store and their farms. Five 
days a week they'll listen to the new 
Elephant Brand radio program “Questions 
And Answers” and hear many additional 
hard-selling radio spots. 


Every Elephant Brand dealer will feel the impact of this all-out Elephant Brand advertising campaign, 


A Million Dealer Aids 


Over a million dealer aid items will add 
extra weight at the dealer’s store with 
“give-away” items, such as book matches, 
scratch pads, notebooks and a new, enlarged 
Ready Reckoner — all designed to build 
customer goodwill, New pamphlets on high 
analysis and high water solubility will be 
displayed in a colourful new pamphlet dis- 
penser. A sparkling new window banner, 
decals and an Elephant Brand Wall Thermo- 
meter will identify the Elephant Brand 
dealer’s store. 


Plan to take full advantage of it in your sales program. 


Elephant 
highanalysis FERTILIZERS 


11-48-0 13-39-0 
27-14-0 


16-20-0 
6-24-24 


8-32-16 


23-23-0 24-20-0 


NITRAPRILLS (Ammonium Nitrate) 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


TRIPLE SUPER PHOSPHATE 


Help for your own 
Ad Program 


The new Elephant Brand Dealer Mai Service 
Book, containing a wide selection of mats, 
is designed to help you put more “punch” 
in your own advertising, Both complete ads 
and ad parts, along with a selection of radio 
spots, are available free of charge. 


—o/ 
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| GET [YfeJsT4 FROM YOUR LAND WITH ELEPHANT BRAND 


EXCLUSIVE U.S. SALES AGENT FOR ELEPHANT BRAND FERTILIZERS: BALFOUR, GUTHRIE & CO. LIMITED - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE - PORTLAND - SPOKANE - MINNEAPOLIS 
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